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ORCHIDS AND ORGHID-HOUSES. 


HE collection and cultivation of orchids is a 

very modern and feminine passion, but it is 
one so wonderfully interesting and curious as to 
excuse even the extravagant length to which it 
has been carried by English and French ladies. 
Much less than a century ago Dr. Lindley intro- 
duced us to the orchidaceous plants—the latest, 
richest, and rarest ornaments with which ,our 
world is adorned. Now many English orchid- 
houses contain from three hundred to seven hun- 
dred specimens, all distinetly unique and beauti- 
ful, . Still, they are so rare that orchid-lovers pay 
fabulous prices for new varieties, and wealthy 
noblemen and famous florists send collectors to 
the far inland forests of tropical countries in 
search of them. The present Duke of Devon- 
shire, when visiting Mr. Henderson’s orchid-house, 
only secured a rare specimen for a lady who was 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Giri 
FRoM 12 To 14 Years OLD. 
For description see 
Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Dress For 
FroM 1 TO 2 YEARS 


For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs, 27-33. 


with him by leaving in the hands of the amazed 
florist his pocket-book full of bank-bills. 

The great charm of orchids, apart from their 
beauty and perfume, is their curious resemblance 
to many forms of animal life. Humboldt says, 
“their flowers resemble the winged insects and 
birds their perfume attracts”; ‘and-orcliids re- 
sembling the ‘dove, bee, fly, butterfly, and’ swan 
are among the favorites of every collector.’ It 
is. easy to see how a lady, having once secured 
some fine varieties, would be led on to accumu- 
late until the ‘interest in them became a passion. 
To flower-lovers they offer, also, seyeral other im- 
portant advantages: their perfume i8-exquisite, 
their coloring gorgeous; they remain in bloom 
three or four times longer than any other flower ; 
and those brought from the tropics have all sea- 
sons for their blooming; so that the possessor 
of a collection of orchids is certain to have a ma- 
jority of her plants in flower all the year round. 
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Fig. 3.—Croak ror Gir 
FROM 9 TO 11 YEARS OLD. 
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Suppl., No, IIL, Figs, 12-18, 





Now. the cultivation of orchids, though demand- 
ing.some money and much intelligent care, is a 
pleasure quite within the means of a large ma- 
jority of ladies ; for small houses are much bet- 
ter than large ones, since an equable tempera- 
ture can be more easily and surely maintained 
in them, ‘It should have an east and west as- 
pect, be about nine or ten feet high in the cen- 
tre, and glazed with small squares. The width 
may be from twelve to fourteen feet, and the 
length whatever is desired. Two or three small 
houses are, however, best; but if one is built, 
then it must be divided into three compartments 
—one division for East Indian species, which re- 
quire a high temperature; another for Mexican 
ones, which néed’ a cooler atihosphere; and a 
third, comparatively cool and dry, for the plants 
in bloom, for in such an atmosphere blossoms 
will last three times as long as if allowed to re- 
main in the hot humid air of the growing-house. 








Fig. 4.—Dress ror GIRL 
rrom 10 10°12 YEARS OLD, 


For description see 
Supplement, 





Fig. 5.—Dress ror Youne 
Girt.—Bacx.—[For Front, 
see Page 253.] 

For description see Suppl. 


Shade is absolutely necessary to orchids, for, 
though tropical flowers, they grow in deep val- 
leys, or swing in the gloom of primeval forests. 
Therefore the orchid-house must be shaded with 
canvas from March to October, unless the glass 
is painted outside. 

Ventilation must be scrupulously attended to; 
sufficient must be afforded to allow the leaves to 
become dry during the middle of the day ; but the 
house must be closed, with plenty of moisture, 
early in the afternoon. 

The temperature of the East Indian house should 
range from 70° to 90° : 90° in the heat of the day, 
and gradually decreasing to 70° by morning. In 
the Mexican house the temperature is from 65° 
to 80°. 

For beginners the following are the most easily 
managed, and furnish the most distinctive beau- 
ties and interest ; and when these have been sue- 
cessfully cultivaved, accumulation Will De a con- 
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GirRL From 7 TO 9 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl, No. IV., Figs. 19-26. 
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tinual delight. Some of them are of the pendu- 
lous class, and grow naturally on the branches of 
lofty trees, adhering by tortuous roots to decay- 
ing vegetable matter on them; others are terres- 
trial, growing in the earth ; while some are aerial, 
and subsist entirely on the atmosphere. 

Of the terrestrial orchids one of the most love- 
ly is the Espiritu Santo, or dove orchid. It 
was brought to England from Panama in 1826. 
Its bulbs, oval in shape, and of a bright green 
color, grow above the surface of the ground ; the 
leaves are lance-shaped and ribbed; the flower- 
spike, rising to the height of four or five feet, 
forms in the upper portion a raceme of pure 
white waxy flowers, twenty or more in number. 
Each flower has in its centre a remarkable resem- 
blance to a snowy dove with outspread wings, 
faintly dotted with lilac. In Panama it is a sa- 
cred emblem, and regarded with a superstitious 
reverence which no one will wonder at who has 
seen the flower. The cultivation of this flower 
is now well understood, and there are few orchid- 
houses without Espiritu Santo. 

The Indian butterfly plant is one of the most 
beautiful of the many beautiful plants belonging to 
the ge 1us Phalenopsis, and it is held in the highest 
estimation by all orchid-lovers. Indeed, its love- 
liness has procured for it the designation of the 
orchid queen. It is a true air-plant, and in its na- 
tive woods attaches itself to the branches of trees 
by a net-work of fibrous thread-like roots, but they 
neither penetrate the bark, nor derive any nutri- 
ment from the wood it covers; they are supported 
entirely by the atmosphere. Each stalk supports 
a single flower, which is exceedingly like a gor- 
geous butterfly, not only in its general outline, but 
in details both of form and color. The centre of 
the flower is a mimicry of the body of the insect, 
the sepals represent in a wonderful manner the 
antenne of the butterfly, the petals the wings, 
and the labellum, or lip, the expanded body of 
the insect. 

One plant will bear from twenty to thirty stalks, 
each stalk producing in succession from twelve to 
fifteen flowers. The tints are very variable, but 
only in the shades of the two invariable colors 
yellow and brown. In some flowers the yellow 
is clear and bright, shading off to deep orange, 
and in others the browns are mingled with red, 
but. both colors are always rich and glowing. 
The striking form of this orchid, its brilliancy, 
and its position at the end vf a lung, neutral- 
tinted, elastic, wire-like stem, making the flower 
to flutter like an insect with every breath of air, 
cause it often to be taken for a gayly colored 
butterfly. : 

The butterfly orchid was first obtained by Mr. 
Fortune, who went as collector of orchids, for the 
London Horticultural Society, to Manila. He 
says, in his report: “* After some difficulty, I dis- 
covered the locality of the beautiful Phalaenopsis 
amabilis, I made my head-quarters in an In- 
dian’s hut in the wood, where I held a sort of 
market for the purchase of orchidaceous plants. 
I was most anxious to get large specimens of the 
Phalenopsis, because it was very beautiful at 
this season, and I offered a dollar—a high sum 
in an Indian wood—for the largest specimen 
which should be brought me. Lovers of this 
beautiful tribe of plants will easily imagine the 
delight I felt when I saw two Indians approach- 
ing with a plant of extraordinary size, having on 
it upward of one hundred flowers in bloom.” 

The biossoms of this orchid are of long endur- 
ance, and have remained in fine condition during 
the whole summer exhibition of the London 
Horticultural Society. As the plants increase 
in strength, they will produce additional flower- 
spikes, but the old ones must not be cut off, as 
they will bear flowers year after year, and thus 
plants may be obtained with several panicles of 
blossom, while by having two plants under culti- 
vation, the flowers may be had all the year round. 
It is easy of culture, and may be grown on blocks 
of wood, or in baskets sus from the roof, 
but it must be placed in hottest part of the 
East India house, as it needs abundance of heat 
and moisture. The illustrations both of¢ this 
plant and of the Hspiritu Santo were originally 
drawn from living specimens. 

The singular resemblances to animated life tak- 
en by orchids are very numerous, and afford con- 
tinual interest to the collector. There is a spider 
orchid that is very curious, and others resembling 
flies, bees, lizards, swans, etc. Another, called 
the Cabastum viride, opens a beautiful capote, 
with bows and strings complete—just the thing 
for a fairy on a summer night. The whole genus 
Catasetum affords in this respect a constant and 
curious pleasure from its remarkable metamor- 
phoses and masqueradings. The very same plants 
have been observed to bear, at different pericds, 
flowers totally dissimilar, and again, as if in mock- 
ery, to produce these dissimilar blossoms in asso- 
ciation. The helmet-shaped Catasetwm is pecul- 
iarly addicted to these grotesque changes; but 
through all their freaks they preserve large, brill- 
iant, and fragrant flowers. 

The butterfly orchid may be admirably com- 
bined with the genus Vauda, which require the 
same conditions, and on account of the color, size, 
and profusion of their flowers, deserve the best 
attention of the orchid-lover. Besides, the Vaw- 
das are among the easiest of the orchid family to 
manage, and even when not in flower their noble 
aspect makes them particularly ornamental to the 
orchid-house. V. suavis is the finest of this ge- 
nus; it flowers freely at different periods of the 
year, and remains two months in perfection if 
kept in a cool department. The flowers are also 
very sweet-scented, 

The genus Anectochilus is cultivated for the ex- 
treme beauty of its leaves. A. setaceus has leaves 
of dark green, soft and velvety, and covered with 
a golden net-work of great beauty. A. lobbianus 
has in addition a broad line of gold down the 
centre ; and Dossinia marmorata has copper-col- 
ored leaves, with veins of a golden hue. 

The genus Vanilla, consisting of West Indian 





and South American plants, especially the V. aro- 
matica and V. planifolia, bears fruit, which is 
the vanilla of commerce, and whose flavor and 
perfume are so familiar to us in our chocolate and 
confectionery. They are grown best on hanging 
blocks of weod so disposed that the stem can be 
trained where it will take root, which it does 
like ivy. 

But it would take a volume of no ordinary size 
to point out the beauties and peculiarities of the 
different families of orchids, and I can hope to 
do no more than arouse an interest in the subject 
—a subject which is wide and diversified enough 
to meet all tastes, and to reward any amount of 
intelligent outlay and care. No conservatory of 
miscellaneous plants can afford such a charming 
variety as an orchid-house. From hundreds of 
terrestrial varieties the potted plants may be se- 
lected. The hanging orchids contain some of the 
most magnificent floral beauties in the world, and 
these can be suspended in baskets, trained along 
the rafters, or fastened to blocks of wood, while 
the aerial kinds will thrive well if attached to the 
walls on the husks of the cocoa-nut. 

No plants are so little liable to disease or ac- 
cident, or so little infested with insects ; but they 
are certainly of a very aristocratic temper—they 
dislike to be mixed with other flowers, and nev- 
er do well under such circumstances. The only 
plants which they tolerate are the finest kinds of 
ferns. Those, therefore, who hope to rear isolated 
orchids in their conservatories will be almost sure 
to be disappointed. 

Any reader whom I have succeeded in interest- 
ing will find Moore’s Orchidaceous Plants, which 
has one hundred colored illustrations, an excel- 
lent guide to the selection of specimens, and the 
peculiarities of culture they demand. It is pub- 
lished by Willis & Sotheran, 136 Strand, London, 
but a copy of it may be first examined in the Bo- 
tanical Department of the Astor Library, where 
there are also some magnificently illustrated spe- 
cimens of Australian orchids—a family which, for 
some reason or other, it has been found almost 
i ible to acclimatize. 
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HArPERr’s YOUNG PEOPLE /Vo. 20, March 16, 
having completed the thirteen issues offered to new 
subscribers to HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1880, no 
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ber 26, 1880, making thirty-two numbers in all, 
postage free, to any address in the United States 
or Canada, upon receipt of One Dollar. 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
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SB In consequence of a corresponding delay 
in the English publication, our Serial Story, 
“ LoRD BRACKENBURY,” és omitted in this Num- 
ber. It will be resumed next week, as usual, and 
will appear regularly henceforth. 


cate gradation of the bright tints which 
conventionally represent sky, water, land, or 
vegetation, which is as frankly genuine as 
the similar work by our medieval miniatur- 
ists; often the moro wonderful for being 
printed, and with a vitality of associative 
impression that may well put to blush the 
crudeness and deadness of our chromo- 
graphs. Forms also are outlined in the flat 
with an admirable structural correctness 
and spirit. The generic anatomy of plants 
and trees is largely indicated, the colors of 
fruit and blossoms being grouped like mu- 
sical notes to produce a visual melody, while 
the sharp contrasts and profound opposi- 
tions of costumes serve to complete the like- 
ness as a whole to a brilliant orchestral per- 
formance.” 

The name of the more fragile of these 
wares is legion. Among the most striking of 
them are the Kioto wares, which have their 
name from Kioto, the sacred city of Japan, 
and spiritual capital, where js the principal 
school for the figure. They are generally 
of coral colors, on a ground a little paler 
than pale buff, but with a blush in it. The 
modern Kioto is hardly better than a poor 
imitation of the ancient, which belongs to 
that period when a great art wave seemed 
to sweep over the whole world. The figure 
furnishes a great deal of the design upon it, 
and the burnished gold and the red are so 
well grounded as to give the ornament a sort 
of relief; and there are often arabesques, 
fretworks, and scrolls in black and blue and 
gold as well as coral. The Nagasaki ware 
is like the Kioto, but may be known by 
blue intervals in the groundwork, by its 
lighter substance, and less lavish decora- 
tion. 

There are artists in Jeddo who paint on 
the articles brought into market already 
shaped. Mr. JARVEs describes a Jeddo bowl 
in his possession, whose beauty, he thinks, 
could hardly be rivalled: “ Of elegant pro- 
portions and wide flare; of an indigo blue 
on the outside, with milk white high reliefs 
of ocean surges tossing jets of sinuous spray, 
breaking into pearl drops, into the blue em- 
pyrean, through which fly in giddy whirl, 
in single file, round the upper edge of the 
bowl, a flock of the ‘holy birds’—those sacred 
winged beings which symbolize human hap- 
piness and longevity. The vase itself seems 
to spin round in keeping with their rapid 
revolving flight, each with a different and 
forcible movement, suggesting -a cosmic 
spectacle in the dawn of creation. Inside, 
this scene is repeated in flat with reversed 
colors, as if the shadows of the birds outside 
struck through the intervening clay, and re- 
peated the motive in an even more mystical 
sense, giving the appearance and the gradu- 
al disappearance of the storks into the in- 
finite, whence they had come to do the bid- 
ding of their Creator in the service of man.” 

The genuine Satsuma is made at the 
works of Prince Satsuma. It is of a soft 
cream tint, covered with a fine craquelé 
glaze, and is found in fanciful shapes, very 
often as if made only of the discolored 
leaves of plants. Over it the artist sows 
“finest gold-dust, like tiny constellations or 
star atoms, and throws into the intervening 





NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


A new Serial Story by the author of “ Far from 
the Madding Crowd,” “ The Return of the Native,” 
“ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” and other popular novels, 
will begin in HARPER’S WEEKLY for April 17. 
Lt is entitled 


“FELLOW-TOWNSMEN,” 


and it will be found to be a most fascinating and 
entertaining story. 





SOME POTTERY. 


HE present predilection for Oriental 
wares is not altogether because of their 
fantastic shape and character, but also for 
their intrinsic virtues, their soundness, their 
careful workmanship, their exquisite and 
pure colors, and their spirited ornamenta- 
tion ; perhaps, too, for a peculiar faithfulness 
to the inmost truths of art, despite their pe- 
culiarities, not always to be found in the 
work of those from whom, according to our 
ideas, more is expected. It is said, however, 
that the slighting habits of the Occident 
are gradually creeping in to corrupt the sin- 
cere work of Chinese and Japanese and In- 
dian, and that it may be no great while be- 
fore it will be nearly impossible to procure 
the old treasures, although the islanders 
have not yet undergone so much deteriora- 
tion as the dwellers on the continent. 

It is in brilliant design, full of character, 
and often of humor, never horrible, although 
sometimes grotesque, and always given with 
absolute facility, that these works excel; in 
fine modelling, too, often with long slow 
curves, and in a great daring, where the 
Europear artist’s hand would be palsied. 
In the coloring, whether on porcelain or on 
paper, on screens or albums, “ there is a deli- 





p , in colors rivalling their own, and 
with simple truthfulness of design, birds, 
insects, reptiles, or flowers, bestowing on 
the whole vessel an animation of real life 
in keeping with its leaf-like organic forms 
—extreme delicacy of substance and taste 
characterizing the entire thing ;” and this 
of the poorer as well as of the better arti- 
cles. There is a Satsuma majolica where 
the objects are moulded in a high relief of 
different pastes, but all under the same 
glaze, that in plastic dexterity emulates the 
lightness of Venetian glass, we are told. 
“The finest Satsuma perfume vases are 
models of delicious body-coloring, resem- 
bling purest cream in tone, or the soft qual- 
ity of an infant Mongolian skin, embodied 
in a vitreous craquelé glaze so minute that 
the unaided eye hardly observes its web- 
like tracery. A wealth of buds, blossoms, 
flowers, intertwining plants and vines, as 
free and elegant as if growing in their own 
soil, and attired in their best, is scattered 
over them with utmost delicacy of arrange- 
ment, amid belts of flying golden mist like 
the fleecy glamour of sky of a moist sum- 
mer’s day, and bordered by circlets at base 
and top of rich diaper or other conven- 
tional designs. Sometimes these vases are 
constructed in two dome-shaped stories, the 
upper and smaller one fitting into the open 
top of the lower in a ring supported by a 
species of porcelain net-work in the shape 
of inverted acute arches, giving additional 
constructive lightness to the whole, and re- 
calling the general notion of Arabic archi- 
tecture. The top, also, has similar perfora- 
tions, whilst the bigger dome below displays 
windows or perforations of still more ec- 
centric shape, the spaces between all these 
openings being filled with scroll-work in 
gold. Handles and feet of grotesque but 
not unpleasing heads or masks complete the 
base.” Craquelé-ware was doubtless at first 





an accidental consequence of the shrinking 
of the paste under fire; and having found 
favor, the artisans sought every method by 
which they might produce it more to their 
mind than accident would give it. Its dis- 
tinguishing marks are obtained by exposing 
the article to sudden cold, and filling the 
cracks thus formed with various tints, and 
in its best specimens it is very expensive. 
Sometimes one will find craquelé-ware or- 
namented with wonderful reliefs of smooth 
surface without the craquelé. In fine ex- 
amples the tint and tone are extremely pure, 
and the substance more or less translucent. 

The cloisonné enamels are another beauti- 
fal form of the art work of the East, which 
at their perfection were produced as light 
as the lightest egg-shell porcelain. They 
were made of mineral pastes, of every tint 
under heaven, and with lovely and deli- 
cate designs inserted between tiny gold di- 
visions, like knife-blade setting, and the 
whole afterward ground down to a uniform 
surface. A similar metal and mineral enam- 
el was made on porcelain, and a porcelain 
glaze has been given to metal vessels, and 
the skill with which the inharmonious sub- 
stances were harmonized is a marvel in it- 
self. In all this wonderful and beautiful 
work the patience of the artist and artisan 
is only equalled by their faithfulness, and 
especially their faithfulness to nature man- 
ifested in their drawing and coloring—not 
a servile fidelity, be it understood, not at- 
tempting to do in paint and pigments that 
which can not be done at all in close and 
exact imitation; for it is their way not to 
undertake copying trait for trait and line for 
line, but to give the image and impression 
only that is made on the beholder, the sug- 
gestions that shall recall the rest. A Euro- 
pean artist who has spent many weeks on his 
canvas might well question what is art, when 
he sees a Japanese with five lines and two 
blotches of color give the on-looker all that 
he is able to give, and as much more as that 
on-looker’s soul is capable of containing. 
In the present interest within our own bor- 
ders in minor art work and in pottery, much 
of that which we produce being really ex- 
cellent, and in one or two cases of surpass- 
ing beauty and value, we are sure that at- 
tention to the methods of Eastern work 
would be found of much advantage. 








APRIL-FOOLS. 
HE present age, and our own people in 
it especially, are so occupied with ma- 
terial things, and so full of eagerness in the 
pursuit of fortune, that festivals either of 
solemn remembrance or of seasonable follies 
are but little remarked. In a new country, 
where all start under tolerably fair auspices, 
evérybody is on the alert to get the advan- 
tage of the rest, to found fortune and family 
first, and have relaxations and amusements 
afterward, usually awakening to the fact, 
when it is quite too late to enjoy them, that 
it would have been better to take them on 
the way, understanding that it is not every- 
body that can found fortune, and that, if 
he could, it is not worth while when all is 
done. 

But though we have so little time for fun, 
as a people, yet we do not despise it. We 
are not of those whom Burns apostrophizes: 

“O ye douce folk, that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless-blooded, calm, and cool, 
Compared wi’ you—O fool! fool! fool! 

How much unlike! 


Your hearts are just a standing pool, 
Your lives, a dike. 


“ Nae hair-brained, sentimental traces 
In your unlettered, nameless faces! 
In arioso trills and —— 
e never stray, 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 
Ye hum away.” 
If anybody thrusts fun in our faces, we do 
not brush it away ; we welcome it, although 
we had not time to think of it till it came; 
and when anybody challenges our sobriety, 
we always point with pride to our humorists, 
who have the palm both in quality and quan- 
tity, and who, like the talking men of the 
Samoan chiefs, do our laughing for us. 

But there is one pleasurable folly that al- 
most all of us allow ourselves, and that is 
the mischief of making April-fools of our 
neighbors. The time for the mischief recurs 
always just at that point, fortunately, when 
one is fairly tired of dullness and tedium, and 
ready for anything that shall lighten the 
period which belongs neither to one part of 
the year nor another. In what the pleasure 
of the affair consists it would take a chapter 
of analytical philosophy, it may be, to dis- 
cover; but pleasure there certainly is, al- 
though akin to that sort of amusement which 
makes us langh when we see anybody fall on 
the ice, and that not out of malice at all, but 
from a sense of the ludicrous. This laugh- 
ter at the discomfiture of our neighbors is 
as old as history itself, if it is not, indeed, a 
barbarous relic of the first savage. The 
practice of April-fooling is, at any rate, 
thousands of years old; for the ancient Hin- 
doos periodically, at the same season of the 
year, were wont to indulge in this sort of 
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merriment; tomake plausible but impossible 
errands, sending people to others who had 
no existence ; to invent startling disclosures 
and amusing falsehoods that should enlist 
the hearer’s belief, for the minute at least. 

Of course it is not the most elegant fun in 
the world; but such as it is, it has held its 
own across all the centuries since the first 
little Hindoo, with jibes and quips, kept his 
first feast of Huli. For centuries the French 
boy has made his “poissons d’Avril;”’ for 
centuries the English boy has spread his net 
to take the unwary before breakfast and re- 
flection had told them to be on the look-out, 
and the boy of a larger growth has made the 
morning paper his vehicle for fooling the 
multitude, enjoying it as much as he would 
have done if only a dozen summers had 
ripened his common-sense; and the canny 
Scot has made himself uncanny by carrying 
matters far beyond the English fun, and to 
the verge of cruelty, calling the custom that 
of “ hunting the gowk,” and evidently think- 
ing a gowk or a fool deserving of no mercy ; 
while America, in taking hold of it with the 
multiplicity of jests and “ fools’ bolts, soon 
shot,” as the saying goes, that he brings 
about it, adds the sparkle to it that he does 
to everything he touches. This country, 
too, claims the origination of a jest for the 
day which, if not of so hilarious a character, 
is at least productive of more happiness than 
most of the jokes. It is of the character of 
the joke that causes a poor widow, on com- 
ing home from her work, to find a load of 
coal dumped in her yard, with no donor to 
claim thanks; that leaves, with the post- 
man’s rap, at the needy door, an envelope 
containing bills, with no name to which the 
recipient can return them, and things of a 
similar nature—an excellent joke being the 
presentation of a nice dinner, and a very 
pretty one is the sending of flowers to young 
girls done up as a useful and homely bundle. 
This, it will be seen, is the very reverse of 
the original jest, which makes merry with 
discomfiture, while this makes merry with 
satisfaction. And while we would not hin- 
der the innocent laugh at the fun, when 
within bounds, we can not but think that 
of these April-fools of the latter class the 
more there are the merrier. One tires some- 
times of the cap and bells, but when Harle- 
quin shakes them.walking hand in hand 
with Charity, he lends her a trifle of his gay- 
ety, and borrows something of her beauty. 
And we are sure that wife whose curl-papers 
turn to bank-notes overnight, that beggar 
at the door whose broken biscuit, as he 
shuffles away, discloses a trade dollar, will 
laugh with as good a zest as any at the cus- 
tom of April-fooling. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SHORT SUIT WITH TRAIN BUTTONED ON. 


HIS useful suit, with a train to be added at 
pleasure, is illustrated on page 253, and a 
cut paper pattern of the entire garment is pub- 
lished. This is an excellent arrangement, as it 
combines two dresses in one, providing a short 
costume for the street and a long dress for the 
house. The style of the short costume is excel- 
lent, with its shirred apron, revers, paniers, and 
pouf drapery, while a deep pleating finishes the 
edge. To this is added for the house a train 
that is put off and on very easily, and is in keep- 
ing with the arrangement of the drapery. Silk, 
satin, and velvet are the materials most used for 
dresses made by this design at present, as it is 
only such rich dresses that are now made with 
trains, For the summer, grenadines, foulards, 
and the fine buntings will be made up in the 
same way, and trimmed with satin and lace. 
Sometimes two colors appear in the dress, espe- 
cially in the light cream and mastic foulards that 
are combined with prune, heliotrope, or garnet 
brocades, or that are illuminated with knife- 
pleatings of red or old gold satin, The coat 
basque is an excellent model, and is very stylish- 
ly ornamented with a collar or plastron set on, 
and so deeply pointed in front that it gives the ef- 
fect of a vest. Striped velvet, satin, and plush 
are used for such trimmings, also for the paniers, 
and brocade is equally popular, 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK. 


One of the favorite mantles of the season is 
that with the sides gathered into a small sleeve that 
is merely caught at the wrist, while it is sloped 
thence like a mantle toward the back. This is 
illustrated on our double page, and a cut paper 

ttern of the suit is published: The back is 
aid in pleats, and the front is trimmed with 
passementerie, pleated lace, and fringe. Two 
materials are often used in making this garment, 
such as brocaded silk with plain satin, or else 
plain silk or satin with camel’s-hair. Black or 
drab ig the color used. The demi-trained dress 
skirt is of mastic foulard with dashes of dark 
red. The skirt is bordered with two knife-pleat- 
ings, headed by a shell ruffle that is lined with 
red satin. The over-skirt is puffed in the back, 
and has a wrinkled apron. The trimming bor- 
dering the demi-train is a favorite model for silk 
dresses, also for foulards and grenadines. 


CHILDREN’S DRESSES. 


Late importations of dresses for children show 
some of the most graceful designs and richest 
fabrics, and are sent out by the most fashionable 
Parisian modistes. Old paintings have been cop- 





ied literally in the color and fashion of many of 
these little costumes, and the prices of single 
dresses sometimes reach as high as $150, For 
larger girls eight or ten years of age suits of two 
pieces are most used, while for very little people 
the French use what they call “ miniatures,” viz., 
the princesse dress or English coat, all in one 
piece, very slightly altered from that worn last 
season, and suitable either for a dress for the 
house, or else as a long coat to be worn over a 
white muslin dress. 

A light color for the foundation of the dress, 
with dark contrasting colors for trimming, ap- 
pears in childven’e: Geegana just as it does in 
those worn by ladies. Cream, ivory white, and 
pale gray are seen in nearly all the imported 
dresses, with the accessories of wine-color, prune, 
peacock blue, or cardinal. Another pretty fancy 
is that of combining the palest heliotrope sat- 
in—that with pink tinges—with pale blue satin 
for trimming cream or gray dresses. China 
crape, India foulard, very fine cashmeres, satin, 
velvet, and a great deal of brocade and twilled 
silk for sashes, are the materials most used in 
these artistic French dresses, and to these is 
added a great deal of lace, not only on the waist, 
but as pleatings. Irish crocheted lace, church 
lace, Languedoc, and Breton have superseded 
Valenciennes for children’s handsomest dresses, 
while linen, torchon in new patterns, and open- 
worked embroidery on cotton are used on linen 
and piqué dresses. 

The Louis Fourteenth costume for girls of eight 
or ten years is one of the most picturesque de- 
signs. For the house it has a long sailor-like 
blouse falling loosely over the waist line, and a 
skirt covered with flounces. For the street is 
added a Louis Quaterze coat of rich colored cash- 
mere that is cut bias in every part, and is trimmed 
with lace jabots and cuffs. Imagine such a dress 
with the blouse—the French call it the chemise 
Russe—made of écru China crape, and the skirt 
of India figured foulard covered with pleatings 
of the same, alternating with pleatings of creamy 
Languedoc lace. The long cut-away coat which 
displays the blouse front of the waist is of garnet 
cashmere, with every part cut bias, and trimmed 
with a deep collar of garnet velvet. Another 
suit in the same style has pale blue twilled silk 
for the blouse and pleated skirt, with a collar of 
dark red velvet. The Louis Fourteenth coat is 
of broc ded silk, with red figures on a pale blue 
ground, 

Directoire styles have also crept into these lit- 
tle dresses, and are seefi especially in the deep 
notched collars, of which there are sometimes 
two on a dress, one of which is velvet and the 
other satin; the outer collar will reach to the 
waist line in front, and is like a great revers. 
Sashes are greatly used on the miniature dresses, 
and though not arranged twice alike in front, 
they invariably end in a very large bow quite low 
down on the back. The ends of the sash are 
catight together and made into one or two great 
tassels either of the fabric ravelled out, with shir- 
ring at the top, or else some shirred silk passe- 
menterie tassels are added. The softest twilled 
silks, soft brocades, brocaded grenadine, India 
foulards, sometimes satin, and occasionally wide 
ribbons, are used for children’s sashes, and, as 
already noted, these are of the darkest rich col- 
ors, claret, prune, ete.; they are very wide, and 
are gathered softly together in an easy, careless- 
looking way. The buttons are usually pearl, ei- 
ther white or tinted, and are carved or painted. 
The Irish crocheted lace is very effective for 
trimming, especially when laid over velvet or 
satin of some dark color, and it is often used 
around the neck and sleeves even when some 
other lace serves as trimming. Plush, either 
plain or striped, and in quaint écru and drab 
shades, is stylish trimming for light woollen dress- 
es. India muslin in creamy tints, exquisitely em- 
broidered, is used as flounces, and a fichu-collar 
over little dresses of twilled silk that cost $85. 
Among the fine wool goods after camel’s-hair, 
cashmere, and Chuddah are used, the choice is 
white French bunting, with tiny dots embroidered 
all over it. Pleated wool skirts of most delicate 
shades are laid in clusters of three lengthwise 
pleats that are lapped closely upon each other in 
the same space taken usually by a single kilt 
pleat; then peeping from beneath this full pleat- 
ing just at the edge is a knife-pleating of pale 
blue or red silk, of which scarcely more than the 
edge is seen. Among other combinations is pale 
French gray cashmere with Turkish red figured 
satin for sash and collar; white Sicilienne minia- 
ture dresses have Directoire collars of peacock 
blue brocaded with gold; prune-colored wool is 
trimmed with écru velvet. 

White piqué either corded or in small bars is 
used for walking coats in princesse shape that 
serve either for house or street dresses, or as 
wraps over other dresses of thinner white goods. 
The fronts are sacque-shaped and single-breasted. 
Sometimes there are three seams in the back, while 
other coats have the French back with only one 
seam. The back is cut off below the waist line, 
and the length is finished out by four or five dou- 
ble box pleats that are edged with an open-work- 
ed ruffle of cambric embroidery. The deep round 
collar is made of embroidery; a narrow ruffle ex- 
tends down each side of the front, and if there 
are side forms, it outlines them. Still others are 
cut out in square tabs at the foot, and a scant 
ruffle of embroidery is placed underneath these. 
Three pear] buttons with mock button-holes made 
of braid are set on each tab. The figured piqués 
are more fancifully made with double-breasted 
vests of twilled satin jean, and a deep collar edged 
with embroidery. Piqué braids an inch wide are 
again used for trimmings, and there are new pat- 
terns of torchon lace that have small dots or 
square figures that trim piqués prettily. A few 
low square-necked piqué dresses are imported for 
the house, with walking coats to be added for the 
street. Ecru batiste dresses have pleated skirts, 
with the front extending up to the neck, and a 





cut-away jacket over it, edged with torchon lace. 
Pale blue, white, and cream batistes have shirred 
fronts and much embroidered trimming. 

Dresses fastened behind are made with six or 
eight box pleats in front from the neck down, 
one they are not sewed further than just be- 
low the waist line. The back is also box-pleated 
as far as the taper of the waist, where it is cut off, 
and a skirt with double or triple box pleats is add- 
ed; this skirt is merely across the back. Wide 
embroidered edging is sewed to the bottom of 
the pleats and up each ®ide. Strings of white 
muslin are sewed in the side seams at the waist 
line, and tied behind in a large bow. 

Muslin dresses are still made with box-pleated 
sacque shapes in front, and back finished with 
a Spanish flounce; but others are also merely 
gathered and shirred at the neck and just above 
the deep. flounce, giving an easy, loose appear- 
ance that is graceful for slender children. An- 
other pretty feature is that of putting on a false 
yoke just above the Spanish flounce; this is 
trimmed on the lower edge and up each side of 
the front with lace or edging, and allowed to fall 
over the flounce like a little basque. On box- 
pleated dresses to which a pleated flounce is add- 
ed, a bias band of piqué three or four inches wide 
is stitched down on each edge at the top of the 
flounce, and instead of a sash, a red or blue satin 
ribbon bow is tied through two button-holes that 
are worked in this bias band; there is a bow at 
the back, and one in the front. 

Cordurette, which is fancifully striped cordu- 
roy, is used in white and cream-color for the 
pretty little coats or cloaks worn in the spring 
and summer. They are made with deep collars, 
and the lower part of the back forms three or 
five box pleats, on which loops of ivory satin rib- 
bon are laid. Russian braid lace, Irish crocheted 
lace, embroidery, or the new torchon patterns, are 
used for trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBie, & Co. ; and Lorp & Tay.or. 





PERSONAL. 


Proressor AGassiz is one of the few men of 
science who by a rare combination of talent and 
good luck have become opulent. His interest 
in the Calumet and Hecla copper mines of Lake 
Superior is said to yield him an income of $2500 
a day. When the stock sold for five cents on 
the dollar, he visited the mines, and seeing 
their value, invested largely. Since 1870 his 
donations to Harvard College have amounted 
to $230,000. 

—The Vicomte de Tocqueville, now travelling 
in this country with his wife, is a young man of 
thirty, a member of the Assembly, and was a 
colonel in the Franco-Prussian war. He is a 
nephew of the distinguished author. 

—In a letter from Concord to the Christian 
Union a description is given of Mr. Emerson’s 
home, and particularly of his own room—‘a 
most pleasant apartment, not too large, but just 
large enough. To the left as you enter stands a 
book-case, stretching from the floor to the ceil- 
ing. The furnishing of the room is plain to 
homeliness. In the centre stands a square-built 
mahogany table, and at its side an old-fashion- 
ed ‘Boston rocker.’ Upon the table are a few 
books, a pen-and-ink stand, and a much-worn 
portfolio. Between the two windows looking 
to the street is a square-built lounge. A chest 
of drawers is at the right of the lounge, and the 
window-sills toward the village are full of news- 
papers. A conch shell, such as our grandmoth- 
ers used to think so highly ornamental, occupies 
an honored place upon a shelf over the fire-place. 
A few portraits are scattered upon the walls, and 
a fair bust of CoarLEs SUMNER is given a con- 
spicuous position. Presently Mr. EMERSON en- 
ters. His thin white hair is carefully combed 
over his bald crown, and his old-fashioned turn- 
over collar barely conceals the edge of his black 
silk handkerchief. He is dressed in a Prince 
Albert coat, black vest, and light pantaloons, 
and dangles his ‘eyes,’ as he calls them, in his 
left hand. He eagerly and persistently asks 
questions about the busy world outside, and 
seems to look upon his visitor as a messenger 
come to give him glimpses of that grosser ex- 
istence the slightest noise of whose tireless life 
scarcely reaches him.’’ 

—Lord HovextTon announced, at the recent 
annual meeting of the Newspaper Press Fund, 
that the Duke of Manchester would preside at 
the anniversary festival next June. 

—In a letter just published for the first time 
the late Witt1aM H. Sewarp said: “I am glad 
to know you have got into the country. It is 
the best place for young men. Allow me to 
give you a word of advice. Just as soon as you 
can get out of public employment into some oc- 
cupation by which you can support yourself, do 
it, and become an independent man. Salaries 
exhaust the energies of all men, and very often 
corrupt them.” 

—The London World, in alluding to the heir- 
ess Miss MAYNARD, who was recently presented 
at court, says that ‘‘ the MAYNARDs have always 
been a popular family in Essex, and the bright 
presence and winning smile of the heiress of 
that ancient house are ever welcome at Dun- 
mow. Easton Lodge, near to Dunmow, which 
is Miss MAYNARD’s property in her own right, 
is one of the finest mansions in the county, and 
is no mean rival of Audley End—but without its 
wealth of artistic treasures—or Down Hall. The 
late Viscountess MAYNARD, the grandmother of 
the new beauty, for many years distributed £2000 
per annum among the poor in the neighborhood 
of Easton. Miss Maynarp attained her eight- 
eenth birthday last December, and it will be re- 
membered that the occasion was celebrated by a 
magnificent entertainment, which cost an enor- 
mous sum, and was one of the most brilliant af- 
fairs which have been known in Essex for a gen- 
eration. Flowers were brought from Nice, and 
a suite of temporary reception-rooms was erect- 
ed for the occasion.” 

—In Nora Perry’s letter from Boston to the 
Providence Journal, she says that Miss Kare 
FIELD’s monologue, recently given four times 
in Boston, was a great success. At the Saturday 
matinée every seat was occupied, and all along 
the outside aisles, from the platform to the en- 
trance, people were standing who were unable 
to obtain seats. Her descriptions of scenes and 





sights in London, illustrated by funny anec- 
dotes, and interspersed with songs capitally 
sung, made the entertainment very attractive. 
In reply to a gentleman, an M.P., who inquired 
as to her birth-place, she replied, ‘In the South- 
west, in Missouri.”” ‘ Missouri? what State is 
that in?” asked the M.P. Miss Freip informs 
him that Missouri is a State itself. ‘Oh, yes, 
yes,”’ returns the M.P., “I was thinking of Mis- 
sissippi!’’ So on through odd incidents and 
amusing conversation, Miss Fre_p takes her au- 
dience through London, interspersing the inci- 
dents and conversation with a variety of songs 
peer the various points of her journey, 
the specialties of her observation. 

—General SPINNER, who burst into celebrity 
by his extraordinary signature as Treasurer of 
the United States, is now living at Jacksonville, 
Florida, where he has built a cottage, and from 
which he has not been absent during the last 
fifteen months. He is gathering materials for a 
history of that State. 

—The Princess StepHanie of Belgium, who 
is affianced to the young Crown Prince Rv- 
DOLPH of Austria, is said to be one of the most 
beautiful and accomplished princesses in Eu- 
rope, her tastes being highly artistic and music- 
al. She has hitherto led a secluded life, having 
been seen very seldom even in Brussels. The 
wedding will not take place until next year. 

—Miss Hester Parker, of Bangor, Maine, 
some time ago pressed a number of pretty au- 
tumn leaves together and sent them to the 
Queen of Spain at Madrid. Her Majesty was so 
much pleased with them that she wrote Miss 
PARKER an autograph letter of thanks, which 
has just been received. 

—Mrs. Gaines, believing Washington to be, 
on the whole, the most delightful city for a resi- 
dence in America, is building a house there for 
her home. She is still spoken of as a remarka- 
bly fascinating woman, very petite, with a cheery 
countenance, in which one can trace the lines 
of that beauty which once made her so famous. 
Her eyes are undimmed by age, and in them 
seem to burn the fires of an everlasting youth. 
Her face is framed about by gray curls, which 
act as a foil for her still lovely pink-and-white 
complexion. She is nervous and energetic in 
motion, brilliant in conversation, and trenchant 
in her sarcasm. Her laugh, for which she has 
been these many years noted, is most infectious ; 
it comes bubbling and rippling from her lips as 
though no rough stones of care and trouble im- 
peded its progress. 

—GouNOD, the famous musical composer, said 
recently to a reporter: ‘‘I envy men who have 
time to express their thoughts by oratory or 
writing. These men are the real apostles. Iam 
nothing but a poor musician, and the theatre ab- 
sorbs all my time. I envy men who can direct- 
ly appeal to the thoughts of their fellow-men by 
their pen or their voice. Had I my life to live 
over again, I should not be a musician; I 
should devote my faculties to literature or 
philosophy.”’ 

—The Rev. 8. H. Tyna, Sen., who has just en- 
tered his eighty-first year, celebrated the event 
Wy reaching for his son at the Church of the 

oly Trinity. He is Rector Emeritus of St. 
George’s Church, from which he has a pension 
of $5000 a year. The Rev. Dr. M.8. Hurron, of 
the Reformed Church, has been retired on a pen- 
sion of $5000 ayear. When a clergyman of Trin- 
ity parish becomes disabled for duty, or superan- 
nuated, he is retired on a liberal pension, and in 
case of death his widow also receives a pension. 
The Rev. Professor Cog, recently appointed one 
of the ministers of the Reformed (Collegiate) 
Church, of this city, has a salary of $8000 a year, 
aud a retiring pension of $5000. 

—The following incident, from the Memoir of 
Catharine and Craufurd Tait, connected with 
Mrs. TatT’s laying the foundation-stone of an 
orphanage, derives additional interest from the 

oresence of that benevolent Hebrew Sir Mosrs 
MONTEFIORE. ‘It was a touching incident, and 
an earnest of an enduring influence which she 
exercised ever afterward, that Sir Moses Mon- 
TEFIORE, then above eighty years of age (he is 
now ninety-six), came through the inclement 
weather to express his interest in the work. 
He could not, of course, as a Jew, join with the 
worshippers, but from his carriage, close at hand, 
he was an attentive listener, and expressed to her 
afterward his delight at hearing the Psalms of 
Davip chanted as the worshippers assembled at 
the ground. This may be the proper place to 
tell how this venerable man never lost his inter- 
est in all she did, and especially in the work of 
the orphanage. He subscribed to it liberally. 
Mrs. Tarr once found him paying a visit to the 
Home, gathering all the children round him, 
giving each of them a silver coin fresh from the 

int, and hearing them repeat one of Dr. 
Watts’s hymns, which he said he had learned 
as a child to say to his mother.” 

—Dean STANLEY, who is made the subject of 
an elaborate sketch in the London World, is de- 
scribed as a man whose versatility and accom- 
plishments may be said to endow him with a 
twofold personality. ‘‘ There is the theologian, 
historian, and preacher, as he appears to the 
majority of his countrymen—free, independent, 
fearless; acting strictly on the monitions of his 
own conscience; inaccessible to any of those in- 
flueyces which visibly sway meaner minds. In 
this capacity Dr. STANLEY is admired by the 
great bulk of the middle class of the country, is 
read and venerated in mechanics’ institutes, and 
has been elevated to the rank of an idol with 
those whose opinions are formed by the cheap 
press. They see in the biographer of Rugby’s 
famous head-master a highly cultivated and re- 
fined realization of the Pauline ideal—one who 
has all the courage and all the faith of the first 
apostle of the Gentiles, who is the embodiment 
of pure and unalloyed religion, who has emanci- 
pated himself from sacerdotal prejudices, who 
has even sacrificed the charms of high ecclesias- 
tical preferment because he will not consent to 
overload his own mind or the minds of the pub- 
lic with the vanities of priestly superstition. 
Regarded in this light, the Dean of Westminster 
is a pre-eminently attractive figure. His slight 
but impressive presence; his clear-cut features ; 
the countenance on every line of which thought 
and culture are depicted visibly; the scorn of 
whatever is low or base or sensual that resides 
in an expression charged with aristocrstic hau- 
teur as well as with spiritual exaltation; the 
well-regulated, resonant voice—these are quali- 
ties which combine to produce a very striking 
effect on the vast audiences that throng Sunday 
after Sunday to hear Dean STANLEY preach and 
pray. 











HARPER’S BAZAR. 





Crochet Edg- 
ings for Lin- 
gerie, Figs. 
1 and 2. 

Tuese edgings 
are worked with 
medium-sized cro- 
chet cotton. For 
the edging Fig. 1 
work first a num- 
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which are closed 
in a ring with 1 
sl. (slip stitch), 5 
ch., 1 te. (treble cro- 
chet) on the ring, three 
times alternately 5 ch., 
6 tc. on the ring, then 
5 ch., 4 te. on the ring, 
1 sl. on the 5th of the 
first 5 ch., 1 se. (sin- 
gle crochet) on the up- 
per veins of the next 






te., four times alter- 
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on the next 
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Fig. 3.—Derau or Frinee 


ror Pour, Fie. 1. 


on the upper veins of the follow- 
ing 6 tc., but finally, instead of 
the last of the 6 sc., work 1 sl. 
on the first se. This completes 
one square. Every following 
square is worked in the same 
manner, but fasten the middle 
of the second 9 sc. worked on 5 
ch. to the corresponding st. 
(stitch) of the last 9 sc. worked a 
on 5 ch, in the preceding square. 
Next crochet on one side of the 
work as follows: Ist round.— * 
1 ste. (short treble crochet) on the 
upper veins of the 7th sc. after 
the next hollow, 4 ch., 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) on the middle vein 
of the preceding stc., twice al- 
ternately 1 stc. on the third fol- 
lowing sec.,)4 ch. and. 1 de. on 





Compine Crarr. 
For design see Embroidery Side of Suppl., No. 4 
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Fig. 1.—Desiay ror Towexs, Tivis, Ere. 


For the edging Fig. 2 crochet as follows: 
ist round.— * 17 ch., close the last 7 of these 
in a loop with 1 s]., 29 ch., close the last 11 
of these in a ring with 1 sl., and work there- 
on twice alternately 7 ch., 1 sl. on the fourth 
following one of the 11 st., then 7 ch., 1 sl. 
on the st. on which the third sl. from the 


Fig. 1.—MonoGRaM. 


the middle vein of the preceding stc., then 
twice alternately 1 ste. on the second fol- 
lowing se., 4 ch. and 1 de. on the middle 
vein of the preceding ste. ; then.twice alter- 
nately 1 ste. on the third following sc., 4 
ch. and 1 de. on the middle vein of the pre- 
ceding stc., and repeat from *. 
(on the other side of the work). 
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Puvusn Sora Pittow wits Borper 1n Cross Sritcu 
Empromwery.—([For design see Embroidery Side of Suppl., No. 5.) 


ing pattern figure. 


lowing st., 1 ch. 


2d round | pretty trimming for drawers. 





st., 1 se. on the upper veins 
of the next st., 6 ch., 1 sc. on 
the upper veins of the next 
st., 6 ch., 1 sc. on the upper 
veins of the corresponding st. 
in the next square, 5 ch., 
fasten to the 8th of the 13 
ch., 7 ch., and 
repeat from 
*. 3d round. 
—Always ail- 
ternately 1 de. 
on the next st. 
in the preced- 
ing round, 2 
ch., and pass 
over 2 st. 
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Fig. 2.—Monoeram. 





Fig. 2.—Pincusnion.—[See Fig. 1.] 


| 3d and 4th points to the corresponding st. 

of the 13th and 12th points in the preced- 
2d round.—On the 
straight side of the preceding round work 
always alternately 1 dc. on the second fol- 
These edgings make a 


—> 3 sc. on the upper veins Pincushion, 
of the middle 3 of the 9 se. : d2 
worked on 5 ch. of the next ahs pie :} 

square, 13 ch., pass over 6 wabeerae 


ion simulates a brush, 
the handle and rim of 
which are of carved 
The rim 
closes an oblong cush- 
ion, which is, covered 
on one side with vio- 
olet 
(see Fig. 1) 
to hold the 
pins. 
other side of 
the cushion is 
covered with 
embroidered 
black 
The 


last was work- "4 
ed, 13 sc. on 
the next 7 ch., 
15 se. on the 
following 7 ch., 
13 se. on the 
following 7 ch., 
1 sl. on the 
first of the first 
13... sc, Li al. 
each on the 
17th-1dth_ = of 
the 29 ch., six 
times alter- 
nately 3 ch., 1 
de. on the up- 
per veins of 
the third fol- 
lowing se., then 3 ch., 
2 de. separated by 3 
ch. on the second fol- 
lowing st., 3 ch., 1 de. 
on the upper veins of 
the third following sc., 
then 3 ch., 2 de. sep- 
arated by 3 ch. on the 
second following st., 
3 ch., 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st., five 
times alternately 3 ch., 
1 de, on the third fol- 
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lowing st., then 3 ch., 1 sl. on the 
third of the 3 sl. worked previous- 
ly, 15 times 1 point consisting of 
1 se., 3 de., 1 se. on the next 3 
ch., but in working the second 
point, after the first de., work 1 
loop of 7 ch., the middle one of 
which is fastened to the st. on 
which the first sl. of this pattern 
figure was worked (to do this, 
drop the st. from the needle, in- 
sert the latter in the correspond- 
ing st., and draw the dropped st. 
through), and 1 sl, on the preceding 
de., then 1 sl. on the first se. in 
the first point, 1 sl. each on the 
14th-1llth of the 29 ch., and re- 
peat from >, but in every repeti- 
tion fasten the middle de. of the 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. V1., Fig. 34. 
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are worked in chain stitch with violet-shaded 
silk, the stamens in knotted stitch with yellow 
silk, the foliage in tent and herring-bone stitch 
with olive green silk. A loop serves for hang- 
ing up the pincushion. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked in satin, tent, 
and back stitch with embroidery. cotton, 
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Evening Dresses, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Pomrapour Fovtarp Eventne Dress. 
The: basque with long skirt of pale blue Pompa- 
dour foulard, trimmed with gathered puffs of 
crépe lisse, is worn with a skirt of similar fou- 
lard. On the neck and under edge the basque is 
bound with blue satin. The skirt is trimmed to 
match with puffs of crépe lisse, lace, and satin 
rolls. 

Fig. 2.—Damassé anp Satin Eveninc Dress. 
The over-dress draped en panier has vest fronts 
of pink satin, and a collar of dark red damassé. 
Covered wire is run into the edge of the collar. 
The half-long sleeves are trimmed with revers of 
dark red damassé. The skirt of pink satin is 
trimmed with pleatings of the material, and is bor- 
dered at the bottom with a narrower pleating of 
dark red damassé. 

Fig. 3.—Gros Grain Eventna Dress. The 
heart-shaped basque is made of black gros grain, 
and is trimmed with pleatings of the material. 
For the plastron cut the foundation of point 
desprit net, and set on box-pleated ruffles of 
point d’esprit lace two inches wide, in diagonal 
rows, and set the neck on a binding, the project- 
ing ends of which are covered with puffs of tulle, 








on one or both sides, and used as magnifying- 
glasses, was familiar to the ancients and in the 
Middle Ages. The lens, so called from the Latin 
word for /entil, a plant whose seed is round and 
a little convex in the middle; was early employed 
in the inspection of minute natural objects, and 
in this connection soon received the name of mi- 
croscope, meaning in Greek /iét/e, and fo see. 

The principle on which the convex lens helps 
the sight is very simple. All bodies emit light, 
whether original or reflected, and it is this light 
which makes them visible. Rays starting from 
every point in a body enter the pupil of the eye, 
and passing through the crystalline lens behind 
it, converge on the retina, thereon painting the 
images of the outside world. The eye is the most 


| perfect possible optical instrument, those made 


by art taking its construction for their model, 
and only by so doing they succeed in aiding its 
natural powers or modifying its accidental de- 
fects. In the case of most persons the object 
has to be at least five inches from the pupil be- 
fore its image can converge on the retina; and 
when objects are so very minute that they have 
to be held closer than this to the eye, the rays 
diverge so that they can not be seen at all. Now 
a lens placed between the object and the eye 
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suggested to him by the Italian Galileo’s new- 
fangled telescopes. In a microscope the object- 
glass is smaller than the ocular, or eye-piece, 
whereas in a telescope the convex lens at the 
far end is very much the larger. 

As far as the increase in magnifying power 
went, the new instrument was a great success, but 
in all other respects it was a disappointment. The 
large images seen through it were distorted and 
ill defined, their edges fringed with all the colors 
of the rainbow, and the stronger the glasses were 
made, the more apparent were these defects. For 
a long time the thing was nothing more than a 
scientific toy of really no practical value, for the 
makers did not know how to correct this trouble- 
some chromatic and spherical aberration, as it was 
called, which was owing to the law in optics that 
caused the glass lenses to separate and distort 
the rays of light that passed through them. It 
was not until the middle of the last century that 
such improvements were made by using crown 
glass and flint glass together for lenses, and by 
combining these so skillfully, besides inserting a 
third glass in the middle of the tube, that the ob- 
ject could be magnified without making it less dis- 
tinct. The microscope has gone on being im- 
proved, until now it is as useful and complete a 
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nice arrangements for making the investigations 
easier and more accurate. 

It is said that when Captain Wilkes’s exploring 
expedition was being fitted out in 1840, and it 
was thought necessary to have a microscope 
among the scientific instruments of the party, 
application was made to various dealers in and 
makers of such instruments, but in vain; there 
was not one to be bought this side of the water. 
Finally, recourse was had to private individuals ; 
and after some search the coveted article was 
procured from Dr. Paul Goddard, of Philadel 
phia, a French instrument, which would not be 
thought much of in these days, but was the best 
the country could produce then. 

At that very time there was a clever boy living 
in an out-of-the-way village up in the State of New 
York, named Charles Spencer, who was getting 
ready even then to make American microscopes 
equal to any in the world. The little fellow at 
twelve years old became so much interested in an 
article on optics in Chambers’s Encyclopedia that 
he resolved to make a compound microscope for 
himself, though he had never seen one, and of 
course there was no one to show him how. He 
really succeeded, and did not stop there, for in 
his hours of leisure he went on making micro- 





























Fig. 1.—Pompapovur Fovtarp Evenine Dress. 


and are closed behind. The binding is edged at 
the top with a row of pleated lace. Bows of pink 
ribbon with colored satin border trim the plastron 
as shown by the illustration, 





THROUGH THE MAGIC GLASS. 


“Turn where we will, . 
The wonder-book of Nature opens still, 
This way and that: the two Infinities, 
Sublime alike, in the Vast Spaces this, — 

That in the Minim Worlds, alike proclaim 
With cosmic eloquence His awful Name.” 
THE telescope, the seer of the far away, 

makes us feel the insignificance of man and 
of man’s earth; but that insignificance becomes 
sublime when we turn to the microscope, the 
seer of the infinitely small, the fitting comple- 
ment to the instrument which gauges the star 
depths, and resolves nebule into systems of 
worlds. Chalmers says that as the one is con- 
stantly widening the circle of the Creator’s terri- 
tory, so the other is as constantly filling up its 
separate portions with all that is rich, varied, and 
beautiful. 
The art of grinding glass lenses, made convex 
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causes the rays to diverge less, by throwing what 
is called the focus farther back, so that the image 
is enlarged and seems more remote than it really is. 
If we try to touch a piece of paper seen through 
a lens with a needle, we are sure to thrust with 
the needle some distance beyond the paper, ap- 
pearances being quite deceptive in this case. 

Simple microscopes, now generally called /oupes, 
and still of much service to men of science, gave 
a great deal of information to those ancient wise- 
acres who went about the world with their eyes 
very wide open, and led them to suspect that 
there were more things in earth and air and wa- 
ter than were dreamed of in most philosophies, 
but it was not until the compound microscope 
saw the light that microscopy as a science can 
claim to have had an existence. 

About 1590, toward the end of that wonderful 
sixteenth century, when the spirit of invention 
and discovery seemed fairly to be let loose upon 
the restless earth, Zacharias Janssen, a humble 
Dutch spectacle grinder of Middelburg, first 
thought of improving his magnifying-glass for 
minute objects by putting the lens, or object-glass, 
at the end of a tube, and at the other end insert- 
ing another lens, or eye-piece, the idea perhaps 
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little handmaid of Science as its predecessor of 
the sixteenth century was unwieldy and unserv- 
iceable, and with these improvements commenced 
that great and brilliant era of microscopic inves- 
tigations which has opened to us a new world of 
such wonder and beauty, and of such continual 
surprises, that after exploring its fascinating 
mazes for a time, guided by the hand of patient 
Science, we turn again and again to the magic 
glass through which we are enabled to read the 
“open secrets” of Mother Nature, teeming with 
existences, curious organizations, harmonies, and 
forms of beauty hitherto unsuspected by us ; new 
regions of knowledge, wherein truth surpasses 
fiction, where silence even is eloquent of the Cre- 
ator’s wisdom, and a// His works praise Him. 
The splendid compound microseopes of the 
present day, varying in price from ten to sever- 
al hundred dollars, are mounted on heavy metal- 
lic stands, with a metal stage or platform beneath 
the object-glass for objects, which are carefully 
adjusted on a glass slide and covered with a thin 
glass for inspection. Beneath this a mirror 
gathers up the rays of light and concentrates 
them on the work. Sometimes there are two 
mirrors in different positions, besides various 
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scopes and telescopes until his instruments be- 
came famous, picking up, in the mean while, ev- 
ery scrap of information that came in his way by 
means of the Penny Magazine and Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, which seemingly comprised his 
whole stock of periodical or scientific literature. 
Quekett, an English writer of note on the micro- 
scope, told the world before long that an object- 
glass constructed by a young artist named Spen- 
cer, living in the backwoods, had succeeded in 
showing what glasses of equal power made by 
the first English opticians had failed in defining ; 
to such perfection had this young fellow attained, 
thanks only to his native quickness, his steady 
perseverance, and his courageous determination 
to succeed—qualities very often worth more than 
whole years of training under skilled masters. 
An. American exploring expedition fitted out in 
1880 would not find the slightest difficulty in pro- 
curing a ship-load of first-class microscopes of 
American manufacture, and to Spencer and his 
successors the credit is due 

There are four classes of persons to whom the 
microscope is of special value as an aid in the pur- 
suit of their scientific studies—the botanist, the 
entomologist, the chemist, and the physician ; but 
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one need not to be any of these to derive both 
pleasure and profit from the possession and study 
of a microscope; even the little pocket instru- 
ment carried about with one can teach us a great 
deal, and especially show us how to use our eyes 
to advantage, since certain it is, the more we 
know, the more satisfaction we get out of life. 
Facts are never barren, they are all links in one 
chain of interest that binds together the objects 
of nature, as children of one Divine Parent, in the 
kinship which is the spiritual reading of the the- 
ory of evolution. 

We have a neighbor, a busy man, whose every- 
day pursuits take him as far as possible from the 
study of nature; but he has lately invested in a 
fifty-dollar microscope, and spends much of his 
afternoon leisure at the vine-embowered east win- 
dow of his parlor, with his beautiful little instru- 
ment before him, and his boxes and bottles of 
“ specimens” grouped about him. 

This microscope is an education to his children 
and neighbors, as well as a rest and delight to 
himself. The boy will no longer stamp out the 
luckless insect life in his path, or tear the way- 
side flower to pieces; he is all on the alert to 
find “objects” for papa. The girl is curious 
about every grain of sand or salt, or fly’s wing 
or drop of water; and passing friends drop in 
with “queer things” they want to know some- 
thing more about. It is amazing how many sin- 
gular facts a little observation will teach all these 
people, and there is nothing like finding out a 
fact for yourself to make you remember it. 

The first thing the owner of a microscope gen- 
erally shows his friends is a drop of water, taken 
by means of a glass tube from a vial filled at 
some stagnant pool or pond where a good deal 
of vegetable matter is growing. The magic lens 
reveals in this drop, scarce visible to the naked 
eye, an ocean in miniature, peopled with a myriad 
of strange forms—infusoria, the man of science 
calls them, because they come from the infusion 
of water with vegetation. 

The animalcules of our drop are colorless, 
and mostly of a flattened oval form; they dart 
rapidly hither and thither, evidently as much 
alive as the great fish in the great ocean. But 
the animalcule creation is as widely varied as it 
is possible to imagine, though with marked pe- 
culiarities of structure. They are sometimes 
beautifully colored, and exist in the water in such 
quantities as to tinge it with their own hue, as in 
some well-known parts of the ocean, notably in 
the Greenland sea and off the coast of Chili. 
Some of their forms are stranger and more fan- 
tastic than anything we ever dreamed. Some re- 
semble globes, trumpets, stars, boats, coins ; oth- 
ers appear like fruits or lovely flowers, necklaces, 
pitchers, wheels, cups, fans; others, again, are 
unlike anything in nature or art except their own 
extravagant selves. The monad, smallest of all 
living creatures, swarms by countless myriads in 
a water-drop; it has been computed that five 
hundred millions could be contained in this mi- 
croscopic globe, this world in a nutshell. Some 
animalcules have firm, transparent shells, which 
remain after the creatures die, and go to make 
minerals or clay. It has been proved that much 
of the crust of the earth is formed of these in- 
credibly minute animal remains. 

Think of these living atoms having nervous 
systems, yet this is made certain by the discovery 
of the existence of eyes in very many of them, 
which no doubt mirror their little world as faith- 
fully as ours depict our wide, fair range of the 
creation! It is impossible here to expatiate on 
these wonderful minims of creation; to tell of 
their modes of reproduction; their strange and 
various beauty; their power of apparently dying 
and living again after long intervals; their influ- 
ence in producing the phosphorescence of the 
sea, that most lovely of all marine phenomena: 
their Aadits, even, as viewed through the micro- 
scope. One strange incident may be related: At 
the distance of fifty miles from shore, off the coast 
of Chili, the water appears of a deep chocolate- 
color, and on close examination in a glass, pale 
red. When viewed with a microscope, the wa- 
ter was found crowded with animalcules one- 
thousandth of an inch long, of cn oval shape, and 
encircled in the middle with a ring of cilia. They 
darted about in all directions, and their 
bodies bursting to pieces a few seconds after 
their rapid motions had ceased. The cilium is a 
slender filament, like a hair, situated near the 
mouth of the creature, used for purposes of loco- 
motion, obtaining food, and perhaps breathing. 
The name is from the Latin word for eyelash. 

Some one places a tiny black gnat which has 
alighted, a mere dot on his hand, beneath the 
wonder-tube, and lo! it turns into a monster as 
shocking, with its horned and hairy head, and 
dangerous tail, and murderous sucker, as any of 
the restored ichthyosaurians and megatheriums 
of our museums, seen through an inverted opera- 
glass. A fly is an almost inexhaustible object 
of interest, and we have to take him bit by bit, 
he is so large. His eye is a brilliant wonder, 
like a large splendid carbuncle for color, cut in 
a million facets, each facet a perfect lens. One 
wonders much how the world looks to the fam- 
ily of flies—the butterfly, the dragon-fly, and the 
rest, with their strange complex eyes. These 
organs have been prepared and used as lenses by 
scientists, and they made one big soldier in his regi- 
mentals look like a whole army of pigmies, for one 
thing. It does not follow that the soldier would 
have multiplied himself in that way to the fly 
owner of the eye, however, though perhaps we 
shall never know the truth until some fairy turns 
us into flies ourselves. 

We discover the most beautiful secrets in re- 
gard to the structure of flowers, the nature of 
seeds, the cellular tissue of wood and herbs and 
bark, if we subject them to the microscope, but 
it is a tale that would take “ower long” to tell, 
and, besides, deserves a far more detailed telling 
than any short paper’could aspire to. Then the 
beauty of the forms of crystals—the crystals of 
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salt and alum, the crystals of the snow—must be 
seen through a microscope to be appreciated, for 
by the aid of a microscope only their perfect 
loveliness can be discovered, and by its assistance 
we can watch these and others beginning to form 
out of shapeless fluids, by the changeless laws 
which even inanimate matter obeys, into figures 
of wonderful regularity and symmetry. 

So far we have given only a hint of a tithe of 
the delight and instruction to be derived by a mere 
layman with the microscope. Only a tithe could 
be told even in a respectable book ; and, after all, 
such examination as we have described is noth- 
ing more than play. A great deal of hard work 
and important work is done by microscopists 
worthy of the name. The microscope is a deli- 
cate instrument, and demands a period of patient 
apprenticeship before its scientific use can be 
really learned. You may hear a drop of blood 
described, and when you come to look at it for 
yourself you do not see any of the remarkable 
things therein of which you have been informed. 
Beginners have labored over their specimens with 
very little result, when presently the instrument, 
directed by a skilled hand, and looked through 
by a practiced eye, will tell a different tale. 

The physician is undoubtedly the man most in- 
debted to this searcher-out of secrets to-day, and 
through him all suffering humanity unconscious- 
ly profits by its revelation of the real structure 
and physiological relations of the human body. 
His studies in pathology (from a Greek word, 
pathos, meaning suffering), treating of the causes 
of disease, have been aided to an almost incredi- 
ble extent. The instrument is now indispensable 
for his scientific investigations. 

A great authority on this subject tells us that 
the human body is formed in all its parts of tiny, 
infinitesimal cells, or that which is derived from 
them, and that each cell is the source of animal 
life; and this unit of our structure, this little 
foundation-stone, this dicplasm as it is called, 
must be studied by the help of the microscope 
before men can really understand the laws which 
govern anatomy and the structure of the human 
body, or any portion of it. And, in the same 
way, it is not possible to understand the physio- 
logical action—that is, the mutual relations of the 
different parts, and their workings—unless we see 
how each microscopic cell works separately in 
this complicated and wonderful frame of. ours. 
The united action of an entire organ like the 
heart, or the stomach, or the liver, is only the re- 
sult of all the single actions of the tiny cells 
working together, as animated by one will, in the 
beautiful harmony established by and flowing from 
a Divine ordering. 

The branch which makes a study of these things 
by the aid of the microscope is called histology, 
and 4 very important member of the learned col- 
lege which includes the “circle of the sciences” 
it has grown to be. 

We naturally suppose, and in the medical sys- 
tems of old times it was taken for granted, that 
the body in a state of health and the diseased 
body exist under very different conditions, that 
health and disease are separated by a great abyss; 
but our new science has shown the doctors that 
this is a grave mistake. They know now that 
the processes which take place in thediseased body 
are only modifications or different forms of the 
same process in the body in its usual condition. 
The same Jaws of cell life hold good in either 
ease. The difference is expressed by the great 
Bossuet when he says, “Every error is a truth 
There is an. evident analogy here be- 
tween the natural and spiritual life. J 

The strong lens shows us the drop of blood 
pressed from a pin prick in the finger to be com- 

d of a colorless fluid crowded with a multi- 
tude of globular cells, most of them of a yellow- 
ish tint, and some colorless. These last originate 
in the spleen, or elsewhere, and the more un- 
healthy the blood is, the greater proportion of 
white corpuscles there will be, until at last the 
blood is visibly changed by them. 

Subjected to the action of heat, movement be- 
gins among the cells, and they dance about brisk- 
ly, and some of them change shape and assume 
a variety of queer grotesque forms. By the study 
of these blood-cells the doctors are able to tell a 
great deal about diseases, especially malignant 
fevers, when the blood is much affected, and a 
better mode of treatment is the result. 

Old blood stains can be identified as such if 
certain microscopic crystals can be obtained from 
them by the action of acid. A secret confided to 
nature is sure to be in faithful keeping, awaiting 
the full time to come when ail secrets shall be 
revealed, as all will be sooner or later. 

By far the most thrilling experiment I know is the 
watching the blood flow through the veins of a liv- 
ing animal, and even the observer can see this in 
the web of a frog’s hind-foot, or the transparent 
tail of a tadpole or very young fish. The cease- 
less current of life flows like a rivulet through 
its appointed channels, and every movement 
changes the minute cells into all sorts of fantas- 
tic and curious shapes, for only when the blood 
is not in motion are the cells quite globular. 
Then the minute corpuscles seem to be running 
a race with each other and dodging each other 
round the corners, though one never interferes 
with another for all their zigzag and apparently 
erratic course, since each is governed by an un- 
erring law. 

Time suffices not to tell of the wonders seen in 
a transverse section of a human hair ; in a minute 
scrap of the exquisite epidermis—the skin cover- 
ing of the body ; in the scale of a bone, or tooth, 
or nail; in a thread-like nerve fibre or muscle 
filament. Everywhere are cells or layers of cells, 
everywhere the infinite variety of arrangement 
with unity of primitive form, The organs of 
smell and sight and hearing present the same 
ground form. The ear alone would be the study 
of a lifetime. Simplicity is the key-note of crea- 
tion, and only a master-hand could so strike it as 
to evolve such infinite and perfect harmonies. ~ 





LITTLE ROBBIE. 


“ Q\HE was the widow Randolph when we first 

met, and I thought her then, as I think her 
now, the loveliest woman in the world,” said Mr. 
Alexander Lane. 

“ Aha!” responded Ford, the senior partner of 
Ford & Lane—“ and so there was a romance. 
Sly dog!” ; 

The two men—old friends, and rather old fel- 
lows—were in that mildly loquacious mood that 
follows a good dinner, and is stimulated by a good 
cigar and pleasant surroundings. Now there’s 
no cozier spot than Lane’s library, nor is there— 
considering he is past fifty—a handsomer or more 
genial man than Lane himself. At this moment 
he sat staring into the fire, the cigar held medi- 
tatively between two fingers, and Ford repeated, 
by way of jog to the conversation, “Sly dog!” 

“During one of my regular trips to Europe for 
the firm,” said Lane, talking apparently to the fire, 
“T had time to spare, and was at Baveno, in the 
north of Italy.” Then, after a pause: “ There’s 
too much said about the scenery at the Italian 
lakes.” 

“Why? Isn’t it fine?” 

“Yes; but happen, say, at Baveno, on Mag- 
giore, in the middle of May, and there’s some- 
thing you can’t talk about; there’s a fervor and 
a languor, a strength and a sweetness, in all na- 
ture, in the very air itself, that can’t be told—it 
can only be felt. The hotel at Baveno was close 
to the lake, and boats lay moored just before the 
door. It was afternoon, I remember, that day— 
late afternoon—and I ran into Russell, firm of 
Russell & White, you know. 

“*So glad to meet an American!’ said Russell. 
‘I’m doing the lakes with my wife and sister-in- 
law, who is a widow. Come for a boat ride with 
us this evening at eight.’ 

“ At eight Russell clapped me on the shoulder. 
There was a strange influence abroad that night: 
the whole place seemed fairy, unreal. I followed 
to where a boat lay swinging a little loose from 
its moorings. On the shore was Mrs. Russell, 
whom I greeted politely ; but my eyes were fixed 
on that boat, for in the stern, wrapped in some- 
thing white, like cloud, sat a woman who was 
lovely as a vision. I was fairly dazed, and stood 
staring, when Russell pulled up the boat and 
said,‘Jump in. Hallo, Adelaide; so you're seat- 
ed. The woman in white is my sister-in-law, Lane. 
Mrs. Randolph, Mr. Lane, of New York.’ 

“She greeted me with, ‘ Indeed, Mr. Lane, it’s 
pleasant to meet people from home—that is, some- 
times, and some people.’ She was a woman of the 
world, and a bit coquettish, yet with a soberness 
and gentle grace underlying all.” 

“How did she look then ?” asked Ford. 

“ Well, it was ten years ago. She was slighter, 
but that warm-colored hair was the same; she 
had those same gray eyes, with the dark brows 
that would lend sternness to any other eyes, but 
only frame the softness of hers; her cheek was 
a. shade paler than now, and fairer, perhaps. 
Well, we rowed over to Isola Madre. There, un- 
der the shadow of the wooded banks, we heard 
the nightingales sing, and, in short,” said Mr. 
Lane, with a nervous laugh, knocking the ashes 
from his cigar, and beginning to smoke before 
he had done speaking—“ in short, I resolved that 
very night to make Mrs. Randolph my wife, or 
live a bachelor.” 

“Sudden, wasn’t it?” hinted Ford. 

“Yes, but time’s nothing in such matters ; it’s— 
it’s—” 

“Say it in four letters,” Ford suggested. 

“ Well, it’s love ; and I was heartily, desperate- 
ly in love. You see, I was only forty then. 

“Next morning early I was pacing the turf in 
front of the hotel, and met Mrs. Randolph. She 
was dainty, fresh, and tender-hued even in the 


full morning sunshine. I d with the 
Russell party, and a bonne» the table 
the prettiest four-year-old id eyes on. 


“*My Robbie! my darling! my blessing!’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Randolph, in a motherly rapture, 
seating the child on her lap. The little chap 
shook his head of yellow curls, reached with both 
hands over the table, and ejaculated, ‘ Honey !’ 

“*Honey is bad for mamma’s boy,’ said Mrs. 
Randolph, while I, looking at the picture they 
made, only desired to call both mother and child 
my own. Why, in fancy, I was already father to 
the boy, loved him, brought him up, put him into 
the firm—all in the few minutes during which 
the little man was lunging and plunging after the 
honey dish. His mother restraining him, he de- 
livered a piercing yell, and grabbing the table- 
cloth, dragged off some dishes that broke. ‘Wait- 
er,’ said Mrs. Randolph, ‘take the honey away.’ 

“At this the boy beat first the air, then his 
mother’s face. She turned red and pale by turns, 
and I hunted my pockets. A knife, a pencil- 
case, loose change, a watch (‘ tick, tick’), and like 
seductions were displayed in vain. Finally I 
found a bit of chocolate in silver paper. ‘ What's 
that, Robbie ?” 

“‘ Robbie stopped short in his pleasant exercise, 
and answered promptly: ‘Choclit. I want it.’ 

“**Tt’s too early in the morning for sweets,’ said 
the mother. ‘ Robbie shall have it by-and-by.’ 

“*No—o. Now,’ yelled the boy. 

“T made the bonbon disappear into the air jug- 
gler fashion, and the cherub sulked with a finger 
in his mouth. 

“*He’s a lovely boy,’ I said to the mother. 

“*He’s his mamma’s blessing,’ she answer- 
ed, fondly. ‘Robbie, speak to the nice gentle- 
man.’ 

“*No, I won't,’ responded the blessing, in a 
tone of smothered brutality, like an infantile Bill 
Sykes. 

“* Robbie,’ said I, ‘don’t you want to ride a 
pretty pink pony with a blue tail, eh?” 

“This novel proposition made him thoughtful 
a moment; then, eying me with settled hatred, 
he answered, ‘No, I don’t; I want choclit.’ 

“**Mother’s lamb shall have chocolate by-and- 





by,’ said Mrs. Randolph, and kissed him in a 
manner perfectly distracting to the man who 
adored her. Whereat he grabbed an ear-ring, 
and cruelly held her graceful head at arm’s- 
length. 

“* Robbie darling, you make mamma cry,’ she 
said, persuasively. 

“The young pirate held on, however, until his 
uncle Russell caught the little arm and shook it, 
with ‘Hi! hi! young rascal, let go.’ 

“*Be careful; don’t hurt him,’ said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph, with great warmth and decision. 

“*Won’t leggot won’t leggo!’ screamed Rob- 
bie, until the yelling, struggling mass of embroid- 
ery, bare knees, and yellow curls was handed over 
to Marie, the bonne, who carried it up stairs. 
‘Robbie won’t! Robbie won’t!’ reaching us in 
grateful diminuendo, 

“Mrs, Randolph and I took a stroll by the lake. 
‘My little son is very nervous and sensitive,’ she 
remarked, ‘but very affectionate.’ 

“* And such a child is a treasure when proper- 
ly governed,’ I ventured, with discreet emphasis. 

“He has never been punished,’ she said. ‘ His 
spirit sha’n’t be broken.’ 

“*Certainly not, but a little wholesome re- 
straint—’ 

“*No,’ she broke in, with decision, ‘he doesn’t 
me it. He’s a darling child, and my only com- 

ort.’ 

“The little fierceness of motherhood was very 
becoming, after all, to such a pretty woman, and 
that May day passed like a pleasant dream. To 
be sure, it was broken occasionally by a suspicion 
of nightmare in the shape of Robbie, who, except 
for the one moment when he grabbed the covet- 
ed ‘choclit,’ regarded me with steady disfavor. 

“*He’ll be so affectionate when he’s once ac- 
quainted,’ the mother said. 

“*Kiss me, Robbie dear,’ I ventured. 

“* Hit yer,’ answered the baby ruffian. 

“*Oh no,’ coaxed mamma ; ‘ give the nice gen- 
tleman a pretty, pretty kiss.’ 

“The nice gentleman approached cautiously, 
but not cautiously enough. Robbie delivered a 
well-aimed blow directly between my eyes. 

“Next morning we all started in a travelling 
carriage for the passage of the Simplon. The 
vehicle was roomy for the four of us, and Robbie 
besides. The bonne rode outside. In fact, his 
mother was so fond, that Robbie’s nurse held 
something of a sinecure. Now there’s nothing 
that so favors a rapid intimacy as travelling by 
carriage. There’s the proximity, the lack of cere- 
mony, the luncheon from the same napkin, the 
walk up hill, the flower to be plucked, the little 
accident, the boot or shawl to be adja!” >" 
rude jostle, the readily granted pardon: 
you are old friends in aday. I felt myself! 
But I reckoned without Robbie. It seems?"48 an 
inducement to be washed and dressed, his moth- 
er had told him he should see a Swiss chalet—‘ 
pretty, pretty little chalet, ‘way up on the hig 
mountain.’ Two minutes after our start Robbie 
began in this fashion : 

““Mam-ma, I wantersee the cha-let.’ 

“« By-and-by, my love.’ 

“* Robbie wantersee the cha-let n-o-w.’ 

‘ “*Robbie must ride up on the big mountains 
rst.” 

“*No; n-o-w;’ and Robbie squirmed about on 
his mother’s lap like a lively young eel. 

“* He’s nervous,’ explained Mrs. Randolph ; ‘ he 
couldn’t eat breakfast, it was so early. Robbie, 
want a piece of bread ?” 

“*No; want ice-keam.’ 

““*There’s no ice-cream in the mountains.’ 

“* Want cha-lets, then.’ 

“ «Sit still, my pet.’ 

“*Tee-k-e-a-m!’ then a prolonged whine, and 
Robbie began to throw himself violently from 
side to side against the doors of the carriage. 

“* Hold the door, do!’ said the mamma to her 
brother; and ‘ Hold the door, please,’ to me; so 
the youngster flung about in comparative safety. 
This exercise he repeated at short intervals a 
hundred times during the day. 

“¢Your boy is dreadfully spoiled, Adelaide,’ 
Russell ventured to say, and Mrs. Russell sug- 
gested it was ‘time to take that child in hand.’ 
But Mrs. Randolph argued, ‘ Robbie isn’t well to- 
day,’ and ‘all bright children are restless,’ and 
‘Robbie has too much brain ;’ and she became so 
spirited it seemed wiser not to court discussion. 

“Tm told there’s fine scenery on the Simplon 
Pass. I don’t know. I remember being thump- 
ed, and hearing a whining cry of ‘ Robbie want- 
ersee a cha-let.’’ They say there are fine St. Ber- 
nartd dogs up at the Hospice. I’m sure of that, 
for Robbie tried to haul out the tongue of one 
good-natured great fellow, who tipped the little 
boy over with his great paw, and terrified Mrs. 
Randolph. I believe there are torrents, and pre- 
cipices, and gorges, and white mountain peaks ; 
but I couldn’t see them, for, as a matter of self- 

rotection, I had to keep my eye on Robbie. 
That there were deeply colored flowers, thick as 
carpeting over the meadows, I can be reason- 
ably certain, for I gathered a pretty bunch for 
Mrs. Randolph; and Robbie, saying, ‘Mamma sant 
take nassy man’s f’owers,’ tore them all to pieces. 

“Just before we reached Isella, which in 4 
normal mental condition would have struck me 
as a picturesque spot, Robbie was shown a chalet. 

“Now, thought I, there'll be peace on that 
score. But no; there was a new howl. He had 
evidently thought a chalet something to eat or 
play with, for he was wofully disappointed, and 
yelled, ‘That ain’t a cha-let. Robbie don’t like 
it. Robbie want a hobby-horse.’ 

“Mrs. Randolph promptly lent her shoulders 
to represent the desired plaything, until she grew 


ale. 
me We lodged at Isella, and by chance my room 
adjoined Mrs. Randolph’s. Robbie always slept 
by his mamma, being too precious to be trusted 
to the bonne. 

“The young tyrant’s first demand on being 
undressed was, ‘Tell Robbie ’tories.’ 
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“Very well,’ said the patient mother. ‘There 
was an old woman who—’ 

“*Lived in a shoe. Don’t like that.’ 

“*Who killed cock robin, then ?” 

“Don’t like that.’ 

“«* Well, there was a good little boy, and his 
name was Robbie, and he was sleepy, and—’ 

“*No, ain’t s’eepy; don’t wantergoter bed; 
and so on for an hour or more, until my blood 
boiled to think of that gentle, loving, mistaken 
little mother under the heel of that baby mon- 
ster. Then and there I formed a plan that should 
bring her peace and comfort, and the boy welfare. 

“Next day the small tourist was fresh at the 
old cry of ‘cha-lets’ and ‘ice-keam’ and ‘ want 
choclit’; but I could regard him calmly, for I had 
my plan. I watched for the chance of carrying 
it out, but none offered until we reached the pret- 
ty town of Brieg. Approaching the place, we 
passed wheat fields strewn thickly with the 
brightest corn-flowers. These Robbie coveted. 
‘Want f’owers! want f’owers !’ he yelled. 

“ Arrived at Brieg, where we were to stop over- 
night, I proposed taking Robbie back into the 
fields we had passed to pluck the flowers. 

“He ted my shoulder with condescending 
tyranny, and I trotted along half a mile, talking 
merrily, then set the little chap down among the 
wheat and poppies and bluets. He grabbed right 
and left, until he had as many as he could hold, 
then { proposed to carry him back to mamma. 
He wouldn’t go. He would sit down on the damp 
ground and kick and dirty his face. He raised a 
cry for ‘more f’owers!’ then, ‘ Robbie want ice- 
keam !’ then, ‘ choclit !’ then a grand medley of all 
the cries together. 

“A moment I looked toward Brieg, to make 
sure we were not followed, then I heid Robbie 
firmly by his shoulders, looked into his blue eyes, 
and said, ‘ Now, my little fiend, Pll give you some- 
thing that’s good for you.’ 

“There was a slight disturbance of Robbie’s 
dainty embroidered skirts, a short, sharp, crack- 
ing sound among the wheat stalks, Five min- 
utes later I carried back to Brieg a silent little 
boy with a pair of very astonished eyes, rather 
pinkish about the lids, and gave the pretty fel- 
low, with his hands full of flowers, into his moth- 
er’s arms. 

“ All the rest of the day Robbie was angelic, 
Silent, obedient, not a word of ‘ chalets’ or ‘ choc- 
lit.” But he was curiously observant of me, fol- 
lowing me with his eyes everywhere. 

“What a good boy Robbie is !—a little angel,’ 
said Mrs. Randolph. 

““*Never saw him behave decently before,’ re- 

* Russell. 

supper he ate his bread and milk quietly, 
watched me over every spoonful; then he 
a. -c everybody good-night and went off dutiful- 
ly to bed, holding his mamma’s skirt. 

“ As I happened to pass Mrs. Randolph’s room, 
and the door stood wide open, I stopped to re- 
mind her that we were all going for a walk; but 
she had her back toward the door, and didn’t see 
me. _ So I stood a moment watching her. The 
child was undressed, all the yellow curls tumbling 
on a white night-gown; his pink feet bare; his 
eyes wide and thoughtful. The mother was en- 
joying the unaccustomed peace. She kissed the 
boy, and made him kneel at her feet. 

“* Now Robbie say his prayers.’ 

“T never saw anything half as lovely as the 
mother and child that night. 

“*God bless mamma.’ 

“*Mamma,’ he repeated. 

“* And uncle and auntie.’ 

“*Unele and auntie.’ 

“* And Mr. Lane, the nice gentleman.’ 

“She put my name in her child’s prayers! 
Why, Ford, my heart gave a great exultant bound ; 
but suddenly it stood still.’ 

“*Mamma,’ said Robbie’s shrill little voice, 
‘that nice genelman gived me sumfin.’ 

“*What, my darling—flowers ?” 

“*Sumfin else.’ 

“* Chocolate ?” 

“*Sumfin else.’ 

“What then, my lamb?” 

“*T dunno,’ and he looked puzzled ; then bright- 
ened up with, ‘ but I show 00, mamma.’ 

“The little man was conveniently dressed for 
the pemiggime he undertook, and to do him jus- 
tice, it thoroughly well done. He began with 
my guilty glance toward Brieg; he delivered the 
words, ‘ Now, my ’ittle fiend, I give oo sumfin that’s 
good for oo,’ with tragic effect; then he whisked 
up the night-gown, and applied (though more 
lightly than his model) the time-honored remedy 
for- naughtiness. He added, ‘And, mamma, I 
kyed vewy loud, and then I feeled more better.’ 

“There was a moment’s hush. Mrs. Randolph 
hugged Robbie to her breast. I crept down 
stairs, astonished at the capacity in children for 
retaining an impression, but feeling I had made 
a great success, 

“Later she came down. We had all agreed 
upon a walk, so we went along by the blossomed 
fields, but Mrs. Randolph was perfectly silent. 

“T argued good from this, and felt elated. 
Russell and his wife saw something out of the 
common in my manner, I think, and considerately 
walked apart together. I felt that I must speak 
out my heart, so I began: 

“* Although we have known each other but a 
few days, you must feel, as I do, ours is no com- 
mon friendship.’ 

“She made no answer. 

“¢ Adelaide,’ I went on, madly—I was but for- 
ty; the night was heavenly bright ; she was beau- 
tiful—‘ Adelaide, I love you. May I hope to win 

ou?” 

“ Adelaide stood still instantly, turned upon 
me, and fixed me with such a look as I never met 
before nor since. 

“*Wretch! she said, ‘you raised your hand 
against my child, my Robbie, my angel. You 
called him a little fiend. I despise, detest, utterly 
abhor you. I’d marry a demon sooner.’ 





mar 





“Ford, she shone white with anger. As soon 
as I could catch my breath, I tried to argue. 

“See how good he was afterward. A little 
wholesome discipline is—’ 

“ ‘Don’t speak to me,’ she struck in. ‘Never 
dare let me see your face again. Never dare.’ 

“She walked on briskly to the hotel, I meekly 
following. She swept up stairs, flinging me back 
a Judith look full of righteous wrath. 

“T told Russell the whole matter at once. 

“He whistled, then laughed long and loud. 
‘By Jove!’ he said, ‘the boy had never had a 
whipping, and didn’t understand it. It’s a pity, 
Lane, that you can’t bring him up; but Adelaide 
is fierce where that spoiled brat is concerned, 
I’m afraid there’s no hope for you.’ 

“T left next morning for Paris by the early 
diligence.” 

“Well,” said Ford, “it was lucky for you. 
Robbie must have turned out a terrible wretch.” 

“No, he hasn’t. He’s a tall, handsome lad of 
fourteen ; bright, well-mannered, and obedient to 
his mother and step-father.” 

“ Step-father ! e’s married, then ?” 

“Three years ago she met a man my superior 


in tact, courage, and persistence. I respect and 
envy him.” 

“But what a tussle he must have had with the 
boy!” 


“Yes; for our domestic system is peculiar. 
Here are statistics: Out of one hundred of the 
pirate species of child that I’ve met, three were 
English, two Russian, one French, and ninety- 
four American. To bring these infants to reason 
it called for ninety-four men of mettle. I only 
wish I'd served my country by being one of 
them.” 

Ford laughed, and filled a glass. “ Here’s to 
Robbie’s step-father, the hero and martyr !” 

“ And the happiest of men,” Lane added, filling 
his glass. “Ah, Ford, that’s the rub!” and Mr. 
Lane, with a sigh, ended as he began: “ She’s the 
loveliest woman in the world.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Big tab eight miles from Boston is the small 
town of Quincy, which has suddenly ac- 
quired great fame in connection with its public 
schools. In 1875 the School Committee of Quin- 
cy, of which Charles Francis Adams, Jun., was a 
prominent member, resolved to revolutionize 
the method of instruction which had for long 
years prevailed. The schools were placed in 
charge of Colonel Frederick Parker, who had 
himself been a teacher, and while abroad had 
become thoronghly acquainted with the best 
methods practiced in Europe. The change 
which has been wrought since then is wonder- 
ful. Old-fashioned ideas have given place to a 
““system,’’ whose practical results show its val- 
ue. Object teaching is much used in the prima- 
ry schools ; children begin learning to read with 
words, and write them at the same time; the 
number of studies in the grammar schools has 
been reduced; and reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are made prominent, while the effort is 
to teach various branches simultaneously. The 
general results of the “new system,” with its 
attendant changes in details of school-room life, 
are that the children enjoy going to school, and 
learn what will be of practical use to them in 
ordinary life. 

In the recently published annual report of the 
Massachusetts Board of Education the actual 
results are given of an examination of over two 
hundred schools and five thousand pupils, scat- 
tered through twenty-four towns of Norfolk 
County, Massachusetts. Quincy is one of these 
towns. The tests applied related solely to the 
elements of knowledge—reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. One test, given to children who 
had, on the average, been four years in school, 
was the writing of an ordinary letter of the sim- 
plest description. The results are given in fac- 
simile reproductions of the scholars’ own work, 
and certainly reveal, in a majority of cases, a sys- 
tem of instruction which needs improving. We 
are informed in the report that in a few schools 
the pupils performed the exercise of writing a 
letter, in its various details, with correctness, as 
if accustomed to something of the kind; but in 
other schools they ed to have no knowl- 
edge or practice: enabled them to write 
or spell pro Fexpress thoughts intelli- 
gently on papers marked pre-eminence of 
the Quincy schOols@tiows the practical workings 
of the ‘‘new system.’’ In brief, as we under- 
stand it, the “Quincy system” aims to make 
knowledge attractive, easily acquired, and prac- 
tical; to guide the child’s mind to a natural 
growth, rather than fill it with mere words and 
rules; and to enkindle, direct, and gratify his 
innate love of knowledge. In time similar re- 
forms may be expected in schools all over the 
country. 










Although Mr. Hannay, of Glasgow, seems real- 
ly to have discovered a method of making artifi- 
cial diamonds, dealers in precious stones and 
owners of diamonds need not fear that their in- 
terests will suffer. Mr. Hannay has no expecta- 
tion, it is said, of his experiments becoming of 
commercial value, for at present the cost of 
making the stones greatly exceeds their value, 
and they are so minute that it would take about 
a thousand of them to make up the bulk of the 
smallest marketable diamond. 





As we write, the ship Constellation is being 
loaded with provisions of various kinds for the 
suffering people of Ireland. Considerable cloth- 
ing has also been contributed. This relief move- 
ment was inaugurated by a benevolent gentle- 
man of this city, and the vessel is supplied by 
our government. Before this paragraph meets 
the eye of our readers, the Constellation will be 
on its way to Ireland. 





Not long ago a singular scene occurred in the 
Troy Cemetery, near Birmingham, Michigan. A 
brief funeral service had been performed, when 
the officiating minister said he had been request- 
ed by the sons of the deceased to say that an un- 
usual rite would take place. In consequence of 
recent desecration of the resting-places of the 
dead, the sons had resolved upon measures to 
secure the undisturbed repose of their father’s 
remains. The coffin lid would be removed, and 





pea of pecreesontes be placed about the 
ody by persons whose business had accustomed 
them to use this explosive safely. The clergy- 
man added that any present who desired to with- 
draw could do so before this was done. All, 
however, remained, and witnessed the proceed- 
ing with approval. 


The eighty-third birthday of the Emperor 
William was celebrated at Berlin on March 20. 
The city was decorated, and the streets crowded 
with people, who greeted the Emperor with en- 
thusiasm when he appeared in public. 





March had very little that was spring-like 
about it. It was mostly blustering and disa- 
= and everybody was glad to bid it fare- 
well, 





The Grand Shereef (or Governor) of Mecca 
was assassinated on March 14 bya Persian fanatic. 
The deed has caused much excitement in Mecca. 





We are informed by foreign journals that 
** Paris has gone crazy”’ over a new dish invent- 
ed by a Frenchman. It is called crystallized 
celery, and is thus made: Take a head of celery, 
and boil the heart in vinegar water for a quarter 
of an hour, wipe it dry, and place it in a sauce 
made of sugar flavored with lemon juice. Serve 
it cold at dessert. 





Some philanthropic astronomer has attempted 
to give us mortals some idea of the distance of 
the heavenly bodies by saying that the planet 
Neptune is so far away from the earth that if 
Adam and Eve had on the first day of their 
existence started on a railroad train, and trav- 
elled steadily, day and night, at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour, toward Neptune, they would by 
this time have traversed only a little more than 
half the distance to the vaporous orb. The hu- 
man race is to be congratulated upon the fact 
that Adam and Eve did not undertake any such 
wedding trip. 





A recent writer upon ‘ Coffee’’ makes the fol- 
lowing statement: ‘* The so-called Mocha, which 
is recommended geuerally to be mixed with 
Java, is—asking pardon of those who differ from 
me—all nonsense; for the entire yearly impor- 
tation of Mocha coffee into the country is con- 
sumed in one day in this city, and nine hundred 
and ninety-nine pounds out of every thousand 
sold by grocers or others as Mocha are grown in 
Central and South America.” 


During Professor Nordenskjold’s recent visit 
to Japan he took occasion to purchase a selec- 
tion_of Japanese books, He secured over one 
thousand works, which comprised six thousand 
volumes. These were chiefly purchased at stalls 
where old books are sold, in YoKohama, Tokio, 
and Kioto. Professor Nordenskjéld thinks the 
present time most favorable to obtain Japanese 
books, and many other articles which, if not 
speedily secured, will soon disappear. In con- 
sequence of the recent introduction of European 
ideas, and the revolutions which have given to 
the Mikado absolute power, everything relating 
to “‘ old times’ is at a discount in Japan; family 
libraries are sold for waste paper, and old armor 
and other antiquities are disposed of as rubbish. 
Most of the books which the professor obtained 
contained innumerable drawings, some of them 
very fine. 





The site selected for the Lick Observatory is 
the sammit of Mount Hamilton, on the Coast 
Range of California, about fifty miles southeast 
of San Francisco, and at an elevation of nearly five 
thousand feet. The building will be of stone and 
iron, with a tower about sixty feet in diameter. 
No positive decision is yet made in regard to the 
principal instrument, either as to its size or char- 
acter, although it is probable that it will be a re- 
fractor. But while this question is pending, a 
twelve-inch telescope, which will be needed as a 
tender to the great instrument, is to be at once 
ordered and mounted, so that the observatory 
may be in readiness for the transit of Venus in 
1882. The site of the observatory is regarded as 
peculiarly favorable in respect to atmospheric 
conditions, the transparency and “steadiness’’ 
of the air being remarkable. 





‘ The history of the famous pearl necklace once 

belonging to the Empress Eugénie acquires new 
interest from the fact that it is now offered for 
sale. The leading jewellers of Europe were 
three years in collecting pearls of requisite size 
and lustre, and the price paid for it was $100,000. 
It consisted of seven rows of pearls, each pearl 
being the size of a large pea. After the Em- 
press’s flight to England she sent it to London 
to be sold. It was purchased by the King of 
Holland, who presented it to the celebrated 
Madame Musard. After the death of this lady, 
it figured in the sale of her jewels, and was 
bought by a dealer in second-hand oom, in 
whose possession it still remains. The price 
now demanded for it is less than half its original 
cost, being $45,000. 


The recent sale of valuable old masters and 
numerous objects of art at the San Donato Pal- 
ace, in Florence, has awakened fresh interest in 
the history of the romantic nobleman, Paul 
Demidoff, who was the collector of all those 
treasures. He is now nearly forty years of age, 
and came into possession of his immense fortune 
about ten years ago, upon the death of his uncle. 
The origin of the fortune of the Demidoffs is 
curious. It is said that once when Peter the 
Great was passing through the Ural one of his 
pistols broke, and when he reached Nijni-Tagilsk 
he asked the Governor to send him a workman 
to mend it; but in that obscure village there 
was no one to whom the Governor dared to in- 
trust the imperial arms. There was no gun- 
smith. At last they brought to the Czar a mod- 
est workman, whose trade was certainly not that 
ofa gunsmith, but whose skill was highly spoken 
of in the village. He took the pistol, and half 
an hour afterward he brought it back as good as 
new. His name was Demidoff. ‘I will remem- 
ber you!”’ said Peter the Great, as he rode away. 

Months passed. Demidoff had a the 
Czar’s promise, when he received a letter with 
the imperial seal. It was the grant of the free- 
hold of a vast tract of land. Demidoff set to 
work. He discovered mines of iron, of brass, of 
malachite—a fortune in short—which it would 
take centuries to exhaust. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Iuocenz.—Do not remove your gloves at supper at 
an evening party. 

Karuerwne K.—Your sample did not reach us. 

Wit.1am.—For a man to disfigure himself by having 
his ears pierced, in order to wear ear-rings with a fe- 
male costume at a fancy ball, seems to us the height 
of folly. We can not recommend any character for 
you to assume. 

A. C. L. C.—Directions for ebonizing wood were giv- 
en in Bazar No. 49, Vol. VILL 

M. O.—A plain full round skirt should be about four 
yards wide, and consist of a gored front breadth and 
four straight breadths. The velvet skirt of your daugh- 
ter’s suit would be pretty beneath a white or écru, 
drab or pale blue, French bunting polonaise, or else 
with a surtout of blue or of coachman’s drab cloth of 
light quality. 

An Iyquirer.—The cut paper pattern of the English 
Surtout illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL, is prob- 
ably what you want. An English jacket or skirted 
coat with the fronts rounded will be the favorite 
spring wrap for general wear. 

Azuz.—If you will get some gay figured foulard to 
combine wth your pretty silk, you can make a stylish 
suit by any of the cut paper patterns of basque and 
trimmed skirt lately illustrated in the Bazar. 

C. T. J.—Satin, or else satin de Lyon, will be better 
than velvet for a skirt to wear often with two over- 
dresses. Make it entirely without trimming, by the 
full round skirt pattern that is gored merely in the 
front breadth. 

M. E. C.—The double-faced Canton flannel curtains 
have rings and rods at the top, and dado-like borders, 
and hence do not need lambrequins. We have not 
given the patterns you mention. 

Anxious Ixnquirer.—Your polonaise is stylishly 
plain, and does not need trimming, especially as it is 
of rich material. 

F. H. F.—Short hair is not fashionable for ladies, 
never has been, and probably never will be; for a fine 
head of long hair is always considered beautiful. 

A. B. C.—We do not advise you to use anything for 
removing moles, You are probably less disfigured by 
them as they now are than you will be after all your 
efforts to remove them. We have often said we do 
not commend such things, but that the best informa- 
tion about such matters is to be found in The Ugly Girl 
Papers, published by Harper & Brothers, and sent from 
this office by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1. 

He.ent B.—Embroidery will be worn in the spring 
and summer. Read about bonnets in the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XIIL, and get a small 
shape for city wear, and a large picturesque round hat 
for the watering-places. Get vigogne or camel’s-hair 
of coachman’s drab for a surtout suit for spring, or 
else get heliotrope cloth over a satin de Lyon skirt of 
the same purple shade. 

Mas. H. C.—A plain full skirt of your lead-colored 
silk would look handsome with a surtout over-dress of 
heliotrope damask silk, cloth, or twilled wool; also 
with coachman’s drab made of the same stuffs in the 
same way. 

Titt1~.—Your sample failed to reach us. 

H. W. E.—Your poplin has an old gold tinge that 
makes it available now; so you can use it for a full 
round skirt without trimming. Then have a surtout 
over-dress of wool in livery shades. Drape your black 
princess dress heavily with brocaded scarfs, either 
plain black or else in Oriental colors. 

M. E. K.—Green with brown is one of Worth’s latest 
combinations, and your silk has the finish of satin de 
Lyon, Why not make a coat basque and panier dra- 
pery like your sample to wear over a full plain skirt of 
corduroy the color of your brown stripe? We do not 
reply by mail. 

8. E. G.—Your ashes-of-roses silk will be pretty and 
stylish for a full plain round skirt to wear under an 
over-dress of drab French bunting, or else a surtout of 
coachman's drab cloth. 

An Ocp Svsscersre.—Your black armure silk polo- 
naise would make a very elegant surtout to wear over 
a short black satin skirt. This costume will be appro- 
priate for church, day receptions, visiting, etc. If you 
face the skirts of your surtout inside with satin—either 
cardinal, cream, or heliotrope—it will add to its styl- 
ishness. 

Mrs. H. H. G.—If you will find silk of the color in 
your sample, which approaches mauve, and make a 
plain round full skirt of it, you will have a stylish suit 
by making an over-dress of your striped goods by the 
Combination Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. 
XIIL., or else by making a surtout of that you now 
have. 

SnowFiake.—Read reply just given “‘ Mrs. H. H. G.” 

A Sussorser.—Get plain black goods to go with 
your striped black, which you call mummy-cloth. The 
colored fabric will look well combined with any dark 
green goods. 

A Constant Reaprr.—Do not have your nice gray 
wool goods dyed, but have it cleaned instead by dry 
pressure. It will cost you no more than coloring, and 
it will be a genuine article, rather than one that rubs 
off, and wears badly. 

G. E. M.—Riding-habit skirts will be old-fashioned, 
clumsy, and also unsafe, if not made in the English 
short, scant, gored shape. Get brocaded grenadine or 
else foulard to combine with your changeable silk in 
mixed cream, old gold, and cardinal, pale blue, and 
olive green in Oriental palm-leaf designs. 

Mas. 8S. A.—“ Tin,” “ wooden,” and similar so-called 
** weddings” are rather passé, although it is still usnal 
to celebrate really remarkable marriage anniversaries, 
such as the twenty-fifth or fiftieth. A minister does 
not officiate at a wooden wedding. Invitations are 
sent ten days previous, generally on cards of thin 
wood. Wear any light silk dress, since you have no 
bridal toilette, and let your nearest lady friend receive 
the guests. Your own ingenuity must devise hoaxes 
for All-fools’ Day. 

Miss M.—The Supplement patterns are of average 
size, thirty-four inches bust measure, not allowing for 
seams. 

W. E.—Any of the short suit patterns lately illus- 
trated in the Bazar for ladies will be appropriate for 
your daughter’s dress. Foulard silk will be a suitable 
fabric. The Handkerchief Dress pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XILL., will be pretty for your calico 
dresses. 

Aw Invatmp.—There are tonics made of coca leaves 
now advertised in the:daily papers. We can not tell 
you where to get the leaves or the young plants. 

Granpma.—Little boys of four years will wear piqué 
dresses made with box pleats the entire length of the 
dress ; also kilt skirts with jackets. Open patterns of 
Hamburg-work are chosen for trimming these, or else 
Russian lace. There are also pretty princesse coats 
for boys, made with straight sack fronts and kilt- 
pleated back. For other dresses, black and white 
checked wool or ginghams are used. 
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Hat for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
rus hat is covered smoothly with white piqué, and the brim is bordered 
with a bias strip of red Swiss linen an inch and a quarter wide, on which is 
sewed a piece of white satin braid. A similar strip is laid across the crown, 
The trimming consists of a double box-pleated ruche of batiste, headed with 
a roll of red material, loops of batiste, and a white wing. 


Hat for Girl from 7 to 9 Years old. 

Tue frame of this hat is covered smoothly with white piqué, and the edge 
is bordered with a bias strip of jardiniére percale an inch and a quarter wide, 
trimmed with white satin braid. The trimming consists of a double box- 
pleated rache of white batiste two inches and a half wide, headed with a 
fold of jardinigre pereale half an inch wide, and a bandeau of percale laid 
across the crown, and fastened on the sides with bows of batiste and percale, 


Hat for Girl from 10 to 12 Years old. 

Tue stiff frame of this hat is covered smoothly with jardinire percale, 
and the brim is bordered with a bias strip of striped blue gauze an inch and 
a quarter wide, over which is laid a white satin braid. The inside of the 
brim is faced smoothly with net. The trimming consists of a pleated strip 
of net, which is caught together in the back on both sides with white braid, 
and a bow of white mull. 


Hat for Child from 4 to 6 Years old. 

Tue centre of the crown of this hat is covered smoothly with dark blue 
piqué, and the edge with folds of the same and points of white straw. The 
brim is covered in a similar manner. Blue silk cord wound with gold 
threads and laid in loops as shown by the illustration forms the trimming. 


Hat for Girl from 13 to 15 Years old. 
Tux brim of this black English straw hat is bound half an inch deep with 
black gros grain, The trimming consists of two blackbirds’ heads and a 
border of changeable feathers three inches and a quarter wide. 


Italian Straw Bonnet. 

Tae brim of this bonnet is of Italian straw, turned up in front, held to- 
gether in the back by a band, and joined with a crown of stiff lace. The 
crown is covered with a piece of pékin gauze, with old-gold-colored and 
brown stripes. This piece is sixteen inches wide and twelve inches and 
seven-eighths long, sewed on smooth on the front edge, and laid in two box- 
pleats in the middle of the back, so as to show the lining of light yellow 
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point Russe, and ornamented with small pink silk buttons. . Into the ends 
are knotted strands of blue and white zephyr worsted. For each strip work- 
ed with white worsted make a foundation of 10 st. (stitch), and on these 
work a number of pr. (pattern row) in Afghan stitch, until the strip is of 
the length required. Each pr, consists of 2 rounds, 1 round going forward, 
in which the st. are taken up, and 1 round going back, in which they are 
cast off. Darn the finished strip diagonally with pink filhng silk, then jn 
the opposite direction with olive filling silk, so that the threads are crossed. 
For the blue strip, which is likewise worked on a foundation of 10 st., cro- 
chet as follows: 1st pr.—In the ordinary Afghan stitch. 2d pr.—Work the 
lst round as usual, but in the 2d round, in casting off between the 4th and 
5th and between the 6th and 7th st., work 1 dot each, for which crochet 5 
ch. (chain stitch). The 2d round of every pr. with design is worked in a 
similar manner. In the 8d pr. work 1 dot between the middle 2 st. 4th 
and 5th pr.—Like the 2d and 1st pr. In the 6th pr. work 1 dot each be- 
tween the 1st and 2d, the 3d and 4th, the 7th and 8th, and the 9th and 10th 
st. In the 7th pr. 
work 1 dot each 
between the 2d 
and 8d and be- 
tween the 8th and 
9th st. 8th pr.— 
Like the 6th pr. 
Repeat always the 
Ist-8th pr., and 
edge the finished 
strip with 1 picot 
round, as follows: 
Always alternate- 
ly 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on the next 
edge st., 1 p. (pi- 
cot, consisting of 
8 ch. and 1 se, on 
the preceding sc.). 
Ornament the 
strips with em- 
broidery and but- 
tons, overseam 
them together 
from the wrong 
side, and knot in 
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Hat ror Girt From 13 To 15 
YEARS OLD. 


Tratian Srraw Bonner. 
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the flannel strip), 
Always alternately 
de. (double croc 
on the upper ve 
of the second follo 
ing se., 1 sc. on 
upper veins of 

second following 
2d round.—3 

take up 1 st. fra 
the upper veins 
each of the ne 
4 de, draw 1 

through these, a 
work i once m0 
% 1 s¢.‘on the a 
st. from which 

last st. was takew 


take up 1 st. from the same st. on which the preceding se. 
worked, take up 8 st. from the upper veins of the next 8 st., 
1 st. through all the st. on the needle, and work it off again, 
repeat from +. Repeat twice the Ist and 2d rounds, but 


posing the design, working the 7 de. of the 


Ist round always 


the st. with which the 9 st. taken up were worked off, and wo 
the sc. always on that st. on which the se. of the preceding ro 


was worked, catching the latter at the same time. 


The joining 


this strip with the following flannel strip is done from the wr 


side by means of 1 round of single erochet. 


The outer edge 


each side is finished with a crochet strip, and the” afghan is | 
dered all around with 1 round like the Ist round of the crocli 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Steevep Manrie, Apron Over-Sxret, AND Demi-rraINeD Sairr. 


Front anp Back.—Wrrna Cur Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cx 
For description see Supplement. 


satin. The brim is faced with black velvet, over which falls a row of lace 
embroidered in a cachemire design with gold threads and silk of various 
colors. Inside of the brim is set a pleated strip of straw braid. A scarf of 
light yellow Surah four inches and a half wide, and edged on the back with 
lace, is laid across the front of the bonnet. A spray of light and dark red 
roses trims the bonnet on the right side in front. 


Cap for Girl from 11 to 13 Years old. 
Tuts black straw cap is trimmed with a wing and a border of black 
feathers with green changeable tips, two inches and a half deep. 


Carriage or Cradle Afghans.—Crochet and Point Russe 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue afghan Fig. 1 is composed of strips worked crosswise with white 
zephyr worsted in Afghan stitch, and with blue zephyr worsted in a similar 
stitch, with a raised-dotted design, The white strips are darned with pink 
and dlive filling silk, while the blue strips are darned with similar silk in 


ENTS. 


the fringe as shown by 
the illustration. 

The afghan Fig. 2 is 
composed of strips of 
white flannel and strips 
crocheted with blue 
zephyr worsted. On the 
white flannel _ strips, 
which are four inches 
and seven-eighths wide 
and of suitable length, work a design in point Russe embroidery, the stems, sprays, 
and leaves with green filling silk in several shades, the rose-buds with two shades 
of pink, the small flowers and the large round flowers with blue, and the stamens 
inside of the latter with yellow filling silk. Border each strip all around with 1 
round of sc., worked far apart, always alternately catching the material a quarter of 
an inch deep for one stitch and half an inch deep for the next. In connection with 
this round work on one side a strip as follows: 1st round (from the wrong side of 


Fig. 1.—Carrtace or Crapte ArgHan.—CrocHET 
AnD Point Russe Emsromwery. 





Section or Rve.—Crossy 
For design see Embroide 
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rn , Sige hee i é ‘estration: : nies : 
old-gold-colored satin ornamented with painting as seen in the illustratio Designs for Towels, Tidies, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. - 
The lining is of lustring. agh> : 

The parasol Fig. 3 is covered with brown satin, lined with lustring, and See illustrations on page 244. 
trimmed with a box-pleated ruffle of Pompadour satin two inches and seven- Turse designs are worked on canvas with linen floss of various sizes. 


eighths wide. Stick of light polished wood. A ring wound with silk, to | In the desigh | Fig. 1 work the square figures in diagonal satin stitch with 
which is attached a cord finished on the ends with pompons of colored silk, | coarse floss. For the open-work squares use finer floss, and carry the 


completes the parasol. working thread through the material, back and forth, in a diagonal di- 
The fan Fig. 4 is of carved ebony covered with Turkish figured Surah, the | rection (see illustration). 

design figures of which are edged in chain stitch with fine gold thread, _Lin- For the design Fig. 2 darn the canvas in diagonal rows, taking up 

ing of lustring. three threads at once on the needle. Having darned the canvas in this 


manner, work the foundation figures in diagonal satin stitch. 





Section of Rug.—Cross, Piqué, and Smyrna Stitch. : 
Tuis rug, of which the illustration shows the various stitches, and No. 1 on Combing Chair. 
the embroidery side of the Supplement shows a section of the design, is work- See illustration on page 244. 
Hart ror Girt rrom 7 10 9 Years OLD. ed in single strips on coarse canvas with tapestry worsted in the colors given Tue pillow of this low-backed combing chair is covered with blue 


in the description of symbols. The embroidery is worked in cross, piqué, | damask, and is bordered with deep bullion fringe of the same color. On 
and Smyrna stitch. | the sides of the back are set passementerie agrafes and tassels. The tidy 
The number and | is made of white Java canvas, and trimmed on the ends with embroidery 
length of thestrips | and knotted fringe. The design for the border, worked with blue cotton 
gt te me with | in cross stitch, is given by No. 4 on the embroidery side of the Supplement. 
the desired size of 5 : 
the rug. Pouf with Cushion, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 244. 
Tuis pouf is made of thick cane rods and Chinese matting, and mea- 
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yi onnet. sures eighteen inches in height and sixteen inches in diameter. It is 
eg Tuis bonnet is | finished at the top with a fringe made of double zephyr worsted in knot- 


ens hah _ made of black 
English straw, and 
? Bis has a_ drooping 
Hat ror Caitp rrom 4 10.6 YEARS OLD. brim, slightly 
broader in front 
than behind, and 
with a revers of 


work, and ornamented with bails and tassels of colored worsted. The 
lid is furnished with a cushion, the cover of which is worked in appliqué 
on navy blue cloth. For the centre figure cut of old-gold-colored satin 
one piece from Fig. 34, Supplement (observing illustration Fig. 1), and 
cut the tab-like application by the illustration Fig. 2, which shows a sec- 
tion of the border in full size. Transfer the outlines of the design figures 
from Fig. 34, Supplement, and from the illustration Fig. 2, to the material, 
straw and gold | and edge the application with a thread of dark olive and red crewel 
braid two inches | worsted, stitched on with maize silk. For the outlines of the design 
wide set on the | figures on the application stretch dark olive crewel worsted, and work the 
front. A bandeau | point Russe inside of the figures with blue split filling silk. Between 
made of bias strips | the tabs of the outer border set tassels of colored crewel worsted, which 
of black Surah | are tied about the middle with maize silk. The seam made by setting on 








Cap For Girt From 11 10 18 and old-gold-color- | the application is covered with bronze-colored worsted braid, ornamented 
YEARS OLD. ed satin, joined | with transposed cross seams of maize silk. Cross stitches of Bordeaux 


on one side, is | silk are worked on the intersecting points of the cross seams, and the 


Lisngaw Bonner. wound around the | point Russe stitches are worked with similar silk. For the chain stitch 





trip}#} strip, observing the 
rately) illustration. Previous 
croch@@ to this, however, work 
+ vémion the st. bordering 
| follog\ the ends of each flan- 
on ti) nel strip 1 round each 
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he sale finally, 1 se. Ga the Fig. 3.—Wuire Cure Bonner. 
ich edge st. of the next For description see Supplement. 







ikeng@ crochet strip. 
: Parasols and Fans, Figs. 1-4. 


Fig. 1—Parasot. This parasol is covered with brown satin, 
imiined with brown lustring, and bordered with a fringe of brown 
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ways @silk and chenille three inches and a quarter wide; the chenille 
nd womstrands are finished each with a grelot covered with brown silk 


ig rou™and with small tassels of colored silk. Stick of brown wood, A 
pining @#ting wound with brown silk, to which is fastened fine brown silk 
1e wrompeord, finished on the ends with pompons of silk in the colors of 






edge @the fringe, serves to confine the parasol. 
n is t The fan Fig. 2 is made of ebony, inlaid with gold. The cover of 


» crocl##tine Renaissance satin is furnished in the centre with a piece of 







Figs. 3 and 4.—Parasor anp Fan, 















Fig. 1.—Sicirmenne MAntTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Satin pe Lyon MAntLe. 
For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 6-11. 





crown, and is held together | edge of the leaf figures worked on the cloth foundation use silk, for the 
in the back at the left side | upper two and the middle leaf Bordeaux, and for the side leaves réséda 
and in front with iridescent | silk; the former are filled with diagonal button-hole stitches of pale 
bronze bands. The right | blue, and the latter with similar stitches of pale pink silk. The vines in 
side is trimmed with an old- | tent stitch are worked with yellow-brown silk, those in chain stitch with 
gold-colored ostrich feather | réséda silk, and the knotted stitches are worked with blue silk. For the 


Fic. 3.—C ry va -—C _ and a heron aigrette. scallop lines stitch on a thread of bronze filling silk with Bordeaux silk 
sii Ri rece ancy Ph nome Geerelormeniniipecs aaa floss, and work the point Russe partly with blue and partly with red 


AND Point Russe Emprorery. Sofa Pillow. crewel worsted. For the fringe, on a double foundation thread tie ends 

See illustration on page 244. of double zephyr worsted, each twenty-one inches long and laid double, 

Tue cover for this sofa pillow consists of a foundation of Aida canvas, in the centre of | for each point eleven times alternately one thread of yellow-brown and 
which is set a square piece of peacock blue plush. The border is worked in the design | two threads of navy blue worsted. The first yellow-brown thread and 
= ; No. 5 on the embroidery side of the present Supplement in cross stitch with filling | the blue threads are left hanging. Of the remaining 10 double threads 
a =- ae» ra et : silk in the colors given in the description of symbols. The sofa pillow is finished with | tie every 2 and 2 in a knot, repeat these rows of knots three times, trans- 

















silk cord in the ‘colors of the embroidery, which is laid in loops on the corners as | posing them as shown by Fig. 3, then tie all the yellow-brown threads, 
g.—Crosseanp Swyrna Sritcu. shown by the illustration. The under side of the pillow is covered with peacock blue | and after an interval of an inch and a quarter tie these together with the 





» Embroideqt Supplement, No. 1. satin. navy blue threads, and cut off the ends of the former. On the net-work 
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of the frirve set. balls and tassels of blue, olive, 
red, and old-gold-colored worsted (see Fig. 4). 
On the double thread of yellow-brown worsted 
between the fringe figures, for a tassel tie a thick 
strand of blue worsted, which is laid double, tied 
twice with yellow-brown worsted, and then cut 
even, 





(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 18, Vol. XIIL) 
SUNRISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Patogss or Tours,” “A Daventer 


or Hers,” “Tue Steancr ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “Mao.rop or Dare,” ETO, 





CHAPTER IV. 
A STRANGER. 


Ferprnanp Linp was in his study, busy with his 
morning letters. It was a nondescript little den, 
which he also used as library and smoking-room, 
its chief feature being a collection of portraits— 
a most heterogeneous assortment of engravings, 
photographs, wood-cuts, and terra-cotta busts. 
Wherever the book-shelves ceased, these began ; 
and as there were a great number of them, and 
as the room was small, Mr. Lind’s friends or his- 
torical heroes sometimes came into odd juxtapo- 
sition. In any case, they formed a strange as- 
semblage—Arndt and Korner ; Stein; Silvio Pel- 
lico and Karl Sand cheek by jowl ; Pestal, Comte, 
Cromwell, Garibaldi, Marx, Mazzini, Bem, Kos- 
suth, Lassalle, and many another writer and fight- 
er. A fine engraving of Napoleon as First Con- 
sul was hung over the mantel-piece, a pipe-rack 
intervening between it and a fac-simile of the war- 
rant for the execution of Charles I, 

Something in his correspondence had obvious- 
ly annoyed the occupant of this little study. His 
brows were bent down, and he kept his foot nerv- 
ously and impatiently tapping on the floor. When 
some one knocked, he said, “ Come in,” almost 
angrily, though he must have known who was his 
visitor. 

“ Good-morning, papa,” said the tall Hungarian 
girl, coming into the room with a light step, and 
a smile of welcome on her face. 

“‘Good-morning, Natalie,” said he, without look- 
ing up. “Iam busy this morning.” 

“Oh, but, papa,” said she, going over, and stoop- 
ing down and kissing him, “ you must let me come 
and thank you for the flowers. They are more 
beautiful than ever this time.” 

‘“‘ What flowers ?” said he, impatiently. 

“Why,” she said, with a look of astonishment, 
“have you forgotten already? The flowers you 
always send for my birthday morning.” 

But instantly she her tone. 

“Ah! Isee. Good little children must not ask 
where the fairy gifts come from. There, I will 
not disturb you, papa.” 

She touched his. shoulder caressingly as she 


passed. 

“ But thank you again, Papa Santa Claus.” 

At breakfast Ferdinand Lind seemed to have 
entirely recovered his humor. . 

“T had forgotten for the moment it was your 
birthday, Natalie,” said he. “You are quite a 
grown woman now.” 

Nothing, however, was said about the flowers, 
though the beautiful basket stood on a side table, 
filling the room with its perfume. After break- 
fast Mr. Lind left for his office, his daughter set- 
ting about her domestic duties. 

At twelve o’clock she was ready to go out 
for her accustomed morning walk. The pretty 
little Anneli, her companion on these excursions, 
was also ready, and together they set forth. 
They chatted frankly together in German, the 
ordinary relations between mistress and servant 
never having been properly established in this 
case. For one thing, they had been left to de- 
pend on each other’s society during many a long 
evening in foreign towns, when Mr. Lind was 
away on his own busi For another, Natalie 
Lind had, somehow or other, and quite unaided, 
arrived at the daring conclusion that servants were 
human beings ; and she had been taught to regard 
human beings as her brothers and sisters, some 
more fortunate than others, no doubt, but the 
least fortunate having the greatest claim on her. 

“ Fraulein,” said the little Saxon maid, “ it was 
I myself who took in the beautiful flowers that 
came for you this morning.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; and I thought it was very strange 
for a lady to be out so early in the morning.” 

“ A lady !” said Natalie Lind, with a quick sur- 
prise. ‘Not dressed all in black ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, she was dressed all in black.” 

The girl was silent for a second or two. Then 
she said, with a smile: 

“Tt is not right for my father to send me a 
black messenger on my birthday—it is not a 
good men. And it was the same last year, when 
we were in Paris ; the concierge told me. Birth- 
day gifts should come with a white fairy, you 
know, Anneli—all silver and bells.” 

“ Fraulein,” said the little German girl, grave- 
ly, “I do not think the lady who came this morn- 
ing would bring you any ill fortune, for she spoke 
with such gentleness when she asked about you.” 

“ When she asked about me? What was she 
like, then, this black messenger ?” 

“ How could I see, Fraulein ?—her veil was so 
thick. But her hair was gray; I could see that. 
And she had a beautiful figure—not quite as 
tall as you, Friulein; I watched her as she went 
away.” 

hs am not sure that it is safe, Anneli, to watch 
the people whom Santa Claus sends,” the young 
mistress said, lightly. ‘However, you have not 
told me what the s lady said to you.” 

“That will I now tel , Friulein,” said the 
other, with an air of importance. “Well, when 
I heard the knock at the door, I went instantly ; 
I thought it was strange to hear a knock so early, 








instead of the bell. Then there was the lady; 
and she did not ask who lived there, but she said, 
‘Miss Lind is not up yet?’ But then, Fraulein, 
you must understand, she did not speak like that, 
for it Was in English, and she spoke very slowly, 
as if it was with difficulty. I would have said, 
‘ Will the gnéidige Frau be pleased to speak Ger- 
man? but I was afraid it might be impertinent 
for a maid-servant to address a lady so. Besides, 
Fraulein, she might have been a French lady, and 
not able to understand our German.” 

“Quite so, Anneli. Well?” 

“Then I told her I believed you were still in 
your room. Then she said, still speaking very 
slowly, as if it was all learned, ‘ Will you be so 
kind as to put those flowers just outside her room, 
so that she will get them when she comes out?’ 
And I said I would do that. Then she said, ‘I 
hope Miss Lind is very well ;’ and I said, ‘ Oh yes.’ 
She stood for a moment just then, Friulein, as if 
not knowing whether to go away or not; and 
then she asked again if you were quite well and 
strong and cheerful, and again I said, ‘Oh yes;’ 
and no sooner had I said that than she put some- 
thing into my hand, and went away. Would you 
believe it, Fraulein? it was a sovereign—an Eng- 
lish golden sovereign. And so I ran after her, 
and said, ‘ Lady, this is a mistake,’ and I offered 
her the sovereign. That was right, was it not, 
Fraulein ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, she did not speak to me at all this time. 
I think the poor lady had less English even than 
I myself; but she closed.my hand over the sov- 
ereign, and then patted me on the arm, and went 
away. It was then that I looked after her. I 
said to myself, ‘ Well, there is only one lady that 
I know who has a more beautiful figure than that 
—that is my mistress. But she was not so tall 
as you, Fraulein.” 

Natalie Lind paid no attention to this adroit 
piece of flattery on the part of her little Saxon 
maid. 

“It is very extraordinary, Anneli,” she said, 
after a while; then she added, “I hope the piece 
of gold you have will not turn to dust and ashes.” 

“ Look at it, Fraulein,” said Anneli, taking out 
her purse and producing a sound and solid Eng- 
lish coin, about which there appeared to be no 
demonology or witchcraft whatsoever. 

They had by this time got into Park Lane; and 
here the young mistress’s speculations about the 
mysterious messenger of Santa Claus were sud- 
denly cut short by something more immediate 
and more practical. There was a small boy of 
about ten engaged in pulling a wheelbarrow 
which was heavily laden with large baskets— 
probably containing washing—and he was toiling 
manfully with a somewhat hopeless task. How 
he had got so far it was impossible to say ; but now 
that his strength was exhausted, he was trying all 
sorts of ineffectual dodges—even tilting up the 
barrow, and endeavoring to haul it by the legs— 
to get the thing along. 

“TI were a man,” said Natalie Lind, “I would 
help that boy.” 

Then she stepped.from the pavement. 

“Little boy,” she said, “where are you taking 
that barrow ?” 

The London gamin, always on the watch for 
sarcasm, stopped and stared at her. Then he 
took off his cap and wiped his forehead ; it was 
warm work, though this was a chill February 
morning. Finally he said: 

“Well, I'm a-goin’ to Warrington Crescent, 
Maida Vale. But if it’s when I am likely to git 
there—bust me if I know.” 

She looked about. There was a good, sturdy 
specimen of the London loafer over at the Park 
railings, with both hands up at his mouth, trying 
to light his pipe. She went across to him. 

“T will.give you half a crown if you will pull 
that barrow to Warrington Crescent, Maida Vale.” 
There was no hesitation in her manner ; she look- 
ed the loafer fair in the face. 

He instantly took the pipe from his mouth, and 
made some slouching attempt at touching his cap. 

“Thank ye, miss. Thank ye kindly ;” and away 
the barrow went, with the small boy maufully 
pushing behind. 

The tall, black-eyed Hungarian girl and her 
rosy-cheeked attendant now turned into the Park. 
There were a good many people riding by—fa- 
thers with their daughters, elderly gentlemen very 
correctly dresi@d, smart young men with a little 
tawny mustache, clear blue eyes, and square 
shoulders. 

“Many of those Englishmen afe very hand- 
some,” said the young mistress, by chance. 

“Not like the Austrians, Fraulein,” said An- 
neli. 

“The Austrians? What do you know about 
the Austrians ?”’ said the other, sharply. 

“When my uncle was ill at Prague, Fraulein,” 
the girl said, “my mother took me there to see 
him. We used to go out to the river, and go 
half way over the tall bridge, and then down to 
the ‘Sofien-Insel.’ Ah, the beautiful place !— 
with the music, and the walks under the trees; 
and there we used to see the Austrian officers. 
These were handsome, with their beautiful uni- 
forms, and waists like a girl; and the beautiful 
gloves they wore, too!—even when they were 
smoking cigarettes.” 

Natalie Lind was apparently thinking of other 
things. She neither rebuked nor approved An- 
neli’s speech; though it was hard that the little 
Saxon maid should have preferred to the sturdy, 
white-haired, fair-skinned warriors of her native 
land the elegant young gentlemen of Francis Jo- 
seph’s army. 

“They are handsome, those Englishmen,” Na- 
talie Lind was saying, almost to herself, “ and very 
rich and brave; but they have no sympathy. All 
their fighting for their liberty is over and gone ; 
they can not believe there is any oppression now 
anywhere; and they think that those who wish 
to help the sufferers of the world are only dis- 
contented and fanatic—a trouble, an annoyance. 





And they are hard with the poor people and the 
weak ; they think it is wrong—that you have done 
wrong—if you are not well off and strong like 
themselves. I wonder if that was really an Eng- 
lish lady who wrote the ‘Cry of the Children’ ?’ 

“T beg your pardon, Fraulein.” 

“Nothing, Anneli. I was wondering why so 
rich a nation as the English should have so many 
poor people amongst them—and such miserable 
poor people; there is nothing like it in the 
world.” 

They were walking along the broad road lead- 
ing to the Marble Arch, between the leafless 
trees. Suddenly the little Saxon girl exclaimed, 
in an excited whisper, 

“ Fraulein! Fraulein !” 

“ What is it, Anneli ?” 

“The lady—the lady who came with the flow- 
ers—she is behind us. Yes; I am sure.” 

The girl’s mistress glanced quickly round. 
Some distance behind them there was certainly a 
lady dressed altogether in black, who, the mo- 
ment she perceived that these two were regard- 
ing her, turned aside, and pretended to pick up 
something from the 8. 

“ Fraulein! Fraulein!” said Anneli, eagerly; 
“let us sit down on this seat. Do not look at 
her. She will pass.” 

The sudden presence of this stranger, about 
whom she had been thinking so much, had some- 
what unnerved her; she obeyed this suggestion 
almost mechanically, and waited, with her heart 
throbbing. For an instant or two it seemed as 
if that dark figure along by the trees were in- 
clined to turn and leave ; but presently Natalie 
Lind knew rather than saw that this slender and 
graceful woman with the black dress and the 
deep veil was approaching her. She came near- 
er; for a second she came closer; some little 
white thing was dropped into the girl’s lap, and 
the stranger passed quickly on. 

“Anneli! Anneli!” the young mistress said, 
“the lady has dropped her locket. Run with it 
—quick !” 

“No, Fraulein,” said the other, quite as breath- 
lessly; “‘she meant it for you. Oh, look, Friiu- 
lein !—look at the poor lady: she is crying.” 

The sharp eyes of the younger girl were right. 
Surely that slender figure was being shaken with 
sobs as it hurried away and was lost among the 
groups coming through the Marble Arch? Na- 
talie Lind sat there as one stupefied—breathless, 
silent, trembling. She had not looked at the 
locket at all. 

“ Anneli,” she said, in a low voice, “ was that 
the same lady? Are you sure?” 

* Certain, Fraulein,” said her companion, ea- 

rly. : 

“She must be very unhappy,” said the girl. 
“T think, too, she was crying.” 

Then she looked at the trinket that, the stran- 
ger had dropped into her lap. It was an old- 





fashioned silver locket, formed in the shape of a | 


heart, and ornamented with the most delicate fili- 
gree-work ; in the centre of it was the letter N 
in old German text. When Natalie Lind opened 
it, she found inside only a small piece of paper, 
on which was written, in foreign-looking charac- 
ters, “ From Natalie to Natalushka.” 

“ Anneli, she knows my name!” the girl ex- 
claimed. 

“Would you not like to speak to the poor lady, 
Fraulein ?” said the little German maid, who was 
very much excited too. “ And do you not think 
she is sure to come this way again—to-morrow, 
next day, some other day? Perhaps she is ill, or 
suffering, or she may have lost some one whom 
you resemble—how can one tell ?” 

(To BE OONTINUED.] 








HAVE BIRDS A LANGUAGE? 


ARLY last summer a pair of cat-birds built 
their nest in an evergreen near our back door. 
They were very tame, and it appeared as if they 
came so near for protection. But we could not pro- 
tect them against prowling cats in the night, and 
one morning found the female and her young brood 
gone. The male, who was a fine singer, seemed 
very disconsolate for several days. His joyous 
song was hushed, and he called his mate in a sad, 
plaintive way, and apparently made no effort to 
secure @ second partner. Time healed his sorrow, 
yet still he remained single; but the paternal in- 
stinct prompted him to have a sort of supervision 
over the young of other species. He was special- 
ly watchful over a brood of young bluebirds which 
had their home in a little earthen house which we 
had placed on a low pillar of the upper piazza. 
Several times the cat-bird had made a great 
outery, and called the parent birds to their young, 
and not only the parents, but other birds flocked 
around to learn the cause of the trouble. As 
soon as I heard the outcry, I would look for the 
cause, but could see nothing, and I began to con- 
clude the bird was giving a false alarm out of 
pure mischief. But I was soon undeceived. I 
was sitting where my eyes rested on the bird- 
house. Both parents were absent, and, in fact, 
no birds were in sight. It was oppressively warm 
and still; not a leaf was stirring, nor a bird-note 
heard. Suddenly an English sparrow flits past 
me, and alights on the step of the little house, 
and puts its head in at the door. Immediately 
the guardian cat-bird—whose watchful eye had 
seen the sparrow from his leafy screen in an ad- 
jacent grape-vine—sounds the alarm, and comes 
forth and stations himself on a tree near the pi- 
azza. The sparrow leaves immediately, and 
alights on the railing at the opposite end of the 
piazza. But still the cat-bird seems much excited, 
throws his tail from side to side, droops his wings, 
and loudly proclaims his displeasure. “Quicker 
than I can tell it, the parent birds were at home, 
and other species came flocking in ; robins, wrens, 
and vireos add their clamor. The sparrow, a 
veritable little John Bull, straightens himself up, 
blusters about, and adds his sharp chirp, as if de- 





nying the charge made against him. His auda- 
cious behavior is too much for the cat-bird, who 
dashes across the piazza, and chases him out of 
sight. And now the parents twitter complacent- 
ly, and the other birds return to their quarters. 

I have closely observed the English sparrow 
ever since its advent in ouf village, and I have 
yet to see the first instance where it has driven 
away our song-birds. Where our song-birds love 
to congregate, and find nesting-places, and 
are by man, they will not be displaced 
by the sparrow. On the contrary, our songsters 
hold them under perfect subjection. In the sum- 
mer they will not allow them to remain about the 
grounds. of our home. But in the winter they 
mingle and feed with the song-sparrow, the slate- 
colored snow-bird, and the fox-sparrow without 
wrangling; but as soon as the birds of 
return, all this is changed. The English sparrows 
are now promptly driven from the grounds by the 
united force of the various species which have 
their old-established homes about the house. 

In Southern New Jersey the bluebirds remain 
with us all winter, retiring to the dense cedar 
swamps during the coldest weather. A year ago 
the winter was cold for this latitude, and the 
spring backward, and the bluebirds were not as 
prompt as usual in coming to their boxes; so a 
pair of ena aye, English sparrows took ad- 
vantage of their absence, and domiciled them- 
selves in one of the houses. When the rightful 
proprietors arrived, their indignation seemed to 
have no bounds. They at once called a meeting 
of their relatives, who quickly responded to the 
summons, and came flocking in to the number of 
adozen or more. The summer birds had not yet 
arrived, or they too would have sided with the 
bluebirds. An excited discussion arose as to 
what measures to adopt. First one and then an- 
other would peer into the house, which roused and 
inflamed their anger up to the point of dooming 
the little helpless sparrows toa cruel death. They 
made quick work of them, dragged them from the 
nest, and dashed them tothe ground. They were 
just out of the shell, so they were quickly killed. 
And now the indignant birds tore every vestige 
of the nest out of the box, and hurled it to the 
ground. 

The parent sparrows looked on from a safe dis- 
tance, and seemed to take the matter very coolly 
and philosophically. The busy little creatures 
had no time to pine over the sad termination of 
their household, but went to more congenial quar- 
ters, where they could rear as many broods as they 
pleased. 

Birds not only seem to have a language, but 
also a sense of humor. One pleasant day in Feb- 
ruary I noticed a number of English and song 
sparrows under a large evergreen. Quite a quan- 
tity of pretty white feathers had blown under the 
tree and lodged there. One of the sparrows gath- 
ered several in its mouth and hopped on to one of 
the lower limbs, and let the feathers blow away, 
and then immediately gathered more; and now 
another joins the frolic, and then another, and an- 
other, until seven or eight are filling their mouths, 
and hopping on to the limbs, let them fall and fly 
in the light wind. It looked like play, and they 
may have been discoursing the while about the 
fine lining they would make for their nests, which 
they would soon need if this warm weather con- 
tinued. 

Perhaps there is no bird that manifests more 
cleverness and sagacity than the crow, but there 
is such a wide-spread prejudice against him that 
but few people are aware how much intelligence 
he has. I have sometimes been so incensed 
against him, when I have seen him rob the nests 
of our song-birds to feed his own nestlings, that 
if I had possessed the power, I would have struck 
him down, and rescued his prey. What right had 
he to cause such agonizing cries of distress from 
my favorite songsters? At the same time I shut 
my ears to the wailing call of our pet cow for her 
calf, which the butcher has dragged from her side 
to supply our table, and continue to hurl my anath- 
emas at the crow for depriving the parent birds 
of their young, simply to gratify the appetite of 
his young brood. Crows are not men, and should 
not be allowed to imitate them. 

The best time to observe them is in early spring, 
before they have set up housekeeping, and have 
leisure to show off their pranks. And I have 
found no place equal to the lonely pine-barrens 
of New Jersey to make observations. On my first 
visit to the pines I was greatly surprised at the 
tameness of the crow, and wondered if the Jersey 
people never shot at them; but I soon learned 
that a Jersey crow could tell a woman from a 
man ; for when I was alone or with a lady friend 
they would come much nearer than when a gen- 
tleman was of the party. This visit dates on a 
warm sunny day in early spring. I had wander- 
ed out of sight of civilization in search of the 
rare and charming little pine-barren plant, Pyzi- 
danthera barbulata, but I was soon diverted from 
my work by the strange behavior and incessant 
clatter of a flock of crows’ which were accompa- 
nying me, and evidently had curiosity to learn 
what I was doing. 

As I stooped to gather the beautiful sprays of 
the little plant, the crows just above me would 
peer down and watch every movement, and fre- 
quently alight on the ground where I had just 
been, as if to satisfy themselves what I was do- 
ing—possibly thinking I was gathering material 
for a nest—and one wise old fellow had the au- 
dacity to go to my collecting box, from which I 
had wandered a short distance, and pull over the 
plants, and then, with a “Ha! ha!” joined his 
fellows on the tree, and no doubt informed them 
that it was only a mess of green trash, not fit to 
make a nest of. 

I wander on, and soon come to some old trees, 
and on their gnarled branches, twenty-five or thir- 
ty feet high, are great clumps of the mistletoe, 
with clusters of the beautiful pearl white berries 
scattered thickly among the leaves. It is my first 
sight of the plant, and how can I return home 
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without a specimen? When a child I could climb 
a tree as well as pe hes, hoe Bag ata - 
many years out of practice those straight 
prs Baap rT) before a limb—were alto- 
gether too formidable, so I must look for a more 
accessible tree. At last I find it—an old leaning 
sweet-gum, with its trunk seamed and scarred 
with age, giving me secure places for my feet. 
So I commence my ascent, while the crows watch 
my proceedings with grave, magisterial looks, nod- 
ding back and forth at each other, keeping up a 
perpetual jargon, which it is well for me that I 
do not understand, for, judging from their actions, 
their remarks would not be at all flattering. On, 
on I go, until I reach a level with the crows, when 
all at once their manners have changed. Their 
noise is hushed. They look on in respectful si- 
lence. I have reached the limb on which the 
plant is growing, but as I look down I feel diz- 
zy ; 80, with considerable trepidation, I hold my 
breath, and reach the plant, and break the brittle 
stems, letting them fall to the ground. The crows 
still keep silent. And now I commence my de- 
scent; and as I approach the ground, I again 
breathe free, with a glad, happy feeling of libera- 
tion. But the crows are losing their respectful 
attitude, and now look upon me as a common 
mortal, and seem to remark, sarcastically, “they 
knew I could not long maintain a level with them.” 





THE TURN OF AN ACCIDENT. 


T was six o'clock of a crisp October morning, 
and John Boyd, farmer, rousing from his sound 
night’s sleep, sprang out of bed with the alert 
readiness of a man who knows the value of the 
first hours of the day. It was a tavern bed from 
which he jumped ; home and its cares were many 
miles away ; but along ride lay before him, and he 
washed and dressed briskly, as one in haste, hum- 
ming a cheerful air meanwhile, as became a man 
who felt himself in good spirits, and had ample 
reason for being so. For, be it known, this year 
had proved the best for farmers since John had 
been his own master. Harvests had been la 
prices high, and John, on his way back from the 
annual market, carried a sense of freedom and 
liberation at his heart from the final extinguish- 
ment of a mortgage on his farm—a mortgage 
which had pressed as heavily on his conscience 
as did the burden of Christian on his shoulders. 
The burden was lifted now ; and, further than that, 
John carried in his fat red wallet two hundred 
dollars, over and above, toward the expenses of the 
next year. He had never been so “ forehanded” 
before, and the sensation was a joyful one. “ My 
neck is out of the collar now,” he muttered to 
himself as he brushed his thick brown hair. “I 
should be a fool indeed if I put it in again. No 
more mortgages forme!” Then, his toilette com- 
pleted, he ran down stairs, two steps at a time. 

Farmer-like, his first visit was to his horses. 
They were munching their corn satisfactorily ; 
and after a look or two, and a pat, John return- 
ed to the inn, where a jangling bell announced 
breakfast. It was smoking on the table—a sub- 
stantial meal of the kind universal in taverns 
thirty years ago; and John Boyd, whose appetite 
was of the kind proverbially said to accompany 
a good conscience, was doing it ample justice, 
when a sudden instinct led him to thrust his 
hand into the inner pocket which held the two 
hundred dollars. The wallet was gone ! 

In the suddenness of the shock, John felt him- 
self pale, and then flush painfully, as he confused- 
ly tried to remember if he had taken out the wal- 
let, and when. Under his pillow—that was it. 
He recollected distinctly, or so it seemed, putting 
it there, for security’s sake, when he went to bed 
the night before. With a muttered excuse, he 
left the table, and hurried up stairs, The door 
of his room stood open, and a maid-servant was 
putting fresh sheets on the bed, the soiled linen 
lying in a heap on the floor. 

Toward this heap John hurried, and began 
turning it over. 

“Have you lost something, sir?” asked the maid. 

John straightened himself up to answer. He 
had not noticed the maid before,.though she 
had waited upon table at supper. Now he ob- 
served that she was young and rather pretty— 
fair, with a trim, slender figure, beautiful glossy 
hair, neatly dressed and braided, and a pair of 
sweet, apprehensive blue eyes. Her voice was 
soft, too; and she had a shy, modest manner 
which suggested an idea of refinement. All these 
facts Farmer Boyd absorbed in a flash, and in- 
stinctively noting, weighing, estimating, by that 
wonderfully rapid process of which the human 
mind is capable, while yet his thoughts were full 
of his money and his loss, 

“Yes. I am looking for my wallet, which I 
left under my pillow. bia you find it?” 

The girl’s face blanched to a deadly whiteness, 
and her eyes dilated as with sudden terror. 

“No, sir,” she said, her voice trembling and 
sinking away as she spoke. “I didn’t see any 
wallet.” 

John looked at her distrustfully; but there 
was something in the pale face which disarmed 
suspicion. 

“T’d like to search the bed,” he went on. “It 
may have slipped under the mattress.” 

‘Together they turned the mattress, but no wal- 
let was visible, 

“That off horse of yourn has got his shoe loose 
somehow,” announced Mr. Nash, the landlord, at 
the door. “I thought I’d better tell you, so’s you 
could stop to the blacksmith’s as you pass, and 
get’him to put in a couple of nails. Why, what’s 
the matter ?” 

John explained. 

The landlord looked very grave. He whistled 
softly to himself for a minute, with his eyes fixed 
on the tumbled bedding; then he went to the 
stair head, and called his wife. Presently they 
came in together, the landlady’s face very red and 
troubled. 





“Such a thing never happened in my house 
before,” she protested. “But there’s only one 
person been in room since you came besides 
yourself, and she’s the person you must reckon 
with,” pointing to the maid, who, with white 
cheeks and downcast eyes, leaned against the 
wall as if awaiting sentence. 

“Oh, indeed, indeed I didn’t take it! I never 
saw any wallet,” she said; but her voice was 
drowned in Mrs. Nash’s louder tones. 

“ And pray who else took it, do you suppose ? 
Who else had the chance? Answer me that. It 
serves me just t for taking in a girl with no 
recommend—a I didn’t know nothing about, 
not so much as her name, or where she come 
from, or who her folks are. Five weeks to-mor- 
row, that’s all the time she’s been in the house, 
sir; but this is the end of it. It’s the last time 
I'll ever have a help I don’t know all the long 
and short of, so you needn’t feel afraid to stop 
with us again—no, nor none of your friends 
either ; and as for her, out she packs this day.” 

“Td better go for the constable, hadn’t I ?—if 
you’re sure it was under the pillow you put it,” 
suggested the landlord. 

“Oh, don’t, please; please don’t,” pleaded the 
girl, weeping violently. 

“Give the gentleman his wallet back, then, 
and perhaps he’ll let you off.” 

“T can’t. I haven’t got it. I never saw it. 
Oh, please believe me. n’t send me to jail,” 
she urged. 


The landlady only answered by a sound expres- 


sion of disgust. And throwing her apron over 
her head, the poor girl wept in silence, saying no 


more, 

John had held his peace during-this alterca- 
tion, sharply eying the parties concerned in it 
meanwhile. The Nashes he knew something 
about. They were of reputation as far as he 
was aware, The maid was a stranger to them, as 
to him; but spite of the circumstances, and her 
manner, which was hardly less suspicious, he 
could not bring himself to believe her guilty. He 
was not a hasty man, and he was a just one, with 
a kind heart to back his temperate judgments ; 
and after a few minutes’ reflection he made up 
his mind what to do. 

“T can’t swear that I put the wallet under the 
pillow, or anywhere else,” he said. “I’m pretty 
sure that I did, but my thoughts about it are con- 
fused somehow, and it may be that I left it at Bol- 
ton, where I slept on Tuesday. I don’t want no 
injustice done on my account. So don’t cry like 
that”—addressing himself to the girl. “I'll tell 
you what [ll do. Get the bay shod during the 
day, will you ?”—to Mr. Nash—“ and if you'll lend 
me a saddle I'll ride back to Bolton and make 
inquiry there. If I find the money, well and 
good; if I don’t, it "ll be time enough to talk fur- 
ther about it to-morrow.” 

“I’m sure it’s very good of you to take so much 
trouble,” declared the landlady. “ But whether 
or no, the girl don’t stay here. Ill have no sus- 
pected thief in my house.” 

“There'll be nothing to suspect her of if I find 
the wallet,” rejoined John, dryly. “Don’t give 
the poor thing a bad name till you know that she 
deserves it.” Then he left the room, unmindful 
of the look of gratitude which shone upon him 
from the blue eyes of the girl, who had dropped 
her apron, and gazed after him till he was out of 
sight. 

Sitis reflections were not ble as he re- 
traced his footsteps over the dusty highway trav- 
elled. but yesterday with so light a heart. The 
loss of his money meant a great deal to John 
Boyd. The pressure of anxiety seemed to settle 
again upon his shoulders, as he thought over the 
probabilities of its non-recovery. ‘“ But I won’t 
give in wi.nout a fight for it,” he thought, grimly, 
as he urged on his horse. Miles seem doubly 
long when measured by a heavy heart, and what 
with dust, heat, and the continual effort to clear 
his mental confusion as to where and when he 
last had seen his wallet, the young farmer was 
fagged and dispirited enough before noon was 
fairly come. 

He stopped to dine at a little tavern attached 
to a toll-gate, and with some vague hope that the 
money might have been picked up on the road by 
some one, mentioned his loss. The toll-keeper 
shook his head. 

“Bolton’s your only chance,” he said. “If 
*twas on the road you drooped it, there’s no like- 
lihood that you’ll ever hear of it again. The 
dust’s eight inches deep, I should say, and there’s 
been three big droves of sheep and one of bul- 
locks along since yesterday, so if your wallet was 
a-lying there, they must have trampled it under 
pretty thoroughly. It is buried deep enough, you 
may be sure, unless, which is just as likely to 
happen, some one has picked it up and made off 
with it. Your chance is a slim one, I reckon.” 

Cold comfort this; but John was forced to 
agree with the opinion. Despondingly he rode 
through the afternoon, scanning the way as he 
went; for, despite the toll-keeper, a faint hope 
still lingered in his heart, though the track, deep 
in dust, and churned and trampled by the crowd- 
ing droves, presented a sorry field for either hope 
or discovery. 

He had gained the top of a long hill, from 
which Bolton was dimly visible, when a moving 
object far ahead caught his eye, and he rose in 
his stirrups in order to see more clearly. As he 
did so, his horse made a false step, stumbled, and 
threw him forward in the saddle, so that his head 
grazed the horse’s neck. It was in this position 
that a tiny object, a patch of red not over an inch 
square, in the dust beneath, caught his quick eye. 
His heart gave a little leap; then he called him- 
self a fool; but all the same he dismounted to 
examine. Already a random hoof-stroke had 
buried the red patch from sight, but John recol- 
lected the spot, and stooping, dug and scooped 
till again it became visible. His fingers recog- 
nized a solid substance. Trembling with excite- 
ment, he continued to dig; another second the 





object was uncovered, lifted out, and with a wild, 
incredulous whoop of joy, John Boyd held in his 
hand his wallet, buried deep by the hurrying herds, 
and uncovered for one passing moment that his 
eye might detect it, and no other. Except for 
that lucky stumble, he too would have ridden 
over the lost treasure, and never dreamed what 
lay beneath his horse’s feet. 

“ And some folks say there ain’t no God !” was 
his mental comment, spoken half aloud. Then— 
for John Boyd’s religion, though a homely, was a 
true one—he bent his head and said a few words 
of thanksgiving; after which, jumping on his 
horse, he took the backward route, eager to tell 
his good fortune, and exonerate the poor girl, 
who, as he now remembered with self-reproach, 
must have passed a painful day under the stigma 
of undeserved suspicion. 

The heat was yielding to evening freshness, 
and he urged his horse, impatient to set matters 
straight; but, with his best endeavor, it was aft- 
er eleven before he at last drew rein in front of 
Nash’s Hotel. He was expected, that was evi- 
dent, for lights were burning, and both Nash and 
his wife hurried out to meet him, wearing faces 
of lugubrious length, which only in part changed 
to cheerfulness when-they heard of the recovery 
of the wallet. 

“There, what did I tell you?” cried the hus- 
band. ‘ Haven’t I ben a-saying and a-saying all 
day that likely as not this scare would turn out 
all for nothing? And you wouldn’t listen to a 
word, but just kept on to that poor thing inside 
there, and she nothing to blame all the time. I 
declare, it’s too bad the way women act to each 
other—and folks calling them ‘the softer sex’! 
A man would be ashamed to be so hard. Well, 
do tell! and so the money was a-lying there in the 
dust all the time! Well, I'm mighty glad, for 
your sake and ours too. Go right in, sir, and 
wife "ll give you some supper. I'll see to the 
horse.” 

Mrs. Nash waited on the meal in grim silence. 
She seemed only half rejoiced at the dénouement. 

“Tt’s mighty queer,” she remarked, as she set 
the last dish on the table. “I don’t feel as if 
we'd got to the bottom of it yet. Why didn’t 
Lucy deny more positive ?” 

“ But she did,” said John, between two mouth- 
fuls; “she said she hadn’t got it.” 

“Why, of course she said as much as that. 
You didn’t expect her to say that she had got it, 
did you ?” rejoined the landlady, with a fine scorn. 
“But she didn’t speak up violent and bold, as 
you’d expect an innocent girl would.” 

“ But she was innocent all the time, you know.” 

“T ain’t so oversure about that,” replied Mrs. 
Nash, with a shake of her head. “It’s a queer 
business.” 

“Now look here,” shouted John, roused by this 
persistent injustice ; “what is there queer about 
it, I should like to know? Here’s my wallet”— 
slapping his pocket—“ and I’ve told you where I 
found it. And you know as well as I do that I 
never did put it under the pillow, and that that 
girl of yours had no more to do with it than the 
babe unborn. It’s her pardon I ought to beg, 
and you too. So I hope, ma’am, you'll drop the 
subject, and just make it up to the poor thing 
by being extra kind, as it were, for the bad day 
we’ve made her spend.” 

Mrs. Nash seemed by no means mollified by this 
not overjudicious appeal, and as soon as her du- 
ties as hostess would permit, left the room, mut- 
tering under her breath something which John 
did not catch. He was too sleepy to care partic- 
ularly about the matter, and presently went to 
bed, when dreamless slumber drew her veil over 
the day’s vicissitudes. 

Hurrying out to the barn next morning in the 
best of spirits, a low sighing sob called his atten- 
tion to a bench outside the kitchen door, where 
sat a figure crumpled up into a forlorn little heap, 
in which he recognized the pretty maid of the day 
before. She wore her bonnet, and a bundle lay 
beside her. Her face was hitden on her arms, 
which were crossed on the baé¢k of the bench. 

“ Why, what’s the matter ?” said John, turning 
back. 

The girl looked up, with a start. “I beg your 
pardon,” she faltered. “I’m just going. I didn’t 
mean to stay so long.” 

“Going? Where?” 

“T don’t know where,” she said, dejectedly. 
“Td try for another place, only there doesn’t 
seem much chance of getting one without any 
recommend.” 

“Do you mean to say that they are sending 
you away from here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ But, in the name of goodness, why ?”’ 

“T don’t know. Mrs. Nash says she don’t like 
to have servants about who are suspected of 
stealing.” The blue eyes filled again as she 
spoke, and she hid her face. 

“By George! I never heard of such injustice 
in my life,” shouted John. “ Now, Lucy, if that’s 
your name, you just sit still where you are. 
Don’t you stir or move till I come back. I'll see 
Mrs. Nash. [I'll put things right.” 

To put things right seems easy enough to a 
strong, hearty man, with justice and argument on 
his side, but that is because he does not calculate 
properly on those queer hitches and crotchets of 
human nature, especially woman nature, which 
have no relation to justice and fair dealing, and 
are unaffected by argument. Mrs. Nash proved 
impervious to John’s choicest appeals, Her mind 
was made up; she “didn’t want to hear no more 
on the subject”; finally, her temper rising, what 
business was it of his, she demanded, what help 
she kept, or if she kept any help at all? He'd 
got his pocket-book back ; accounts were squared 
between them; there was no further call, so far 
as she could see, why he should meddle with her 
concerns. The upshot of the interview was that 
John flew out of the kitchen with his face as red 
as fire, tackled his horses, threw valise and feed- 
bags into the wagon, flung the amount of his 





reckoning on the table, and addressing Lue», who, 
pale and terrified, stood, bundle in hand, prepared 
for flight, called out: 

“ Now, then, my good girl, you’ve lost one place 
by my fault, and I’m darned if I don’t offer you 
another. Will you jump into my wagon, and go 
home with me? My old woman’s been talking 
this long piece back of getting a smart girl te 
help along when she’s laid up with the rheumat- 
ics; 80 you’re just the one we want. She’ll treat 
you fairly enough, I’ll be bound, and you shall 
have whatever you were getting here. And if you 
behave yourself, you’ll be well used, not turned 
out of doors for nothing; I'll engage to that: it 
isn’t the way up in our parts,” with a vindictive 
look at the landlady, who stood rigidly planted in 
the doorway. “We don’t set up to be extra 
Christians, but there’s a little honesty and decen- 
cy left among us, which is more than can be said 
for all places. Well, what do you say? Yes or 
no. There’s my hand on it, if it’s yes.” 

He held out his broad palm. Lucy hesitated, 
but for a moment only. 

“Yes, I will,” she said. “I’ve nowhere else 
to go, and you seem kind.” 

Another moment, and they were driving off to- 
gether down the maple-shaded road, whose yellow 
and crimson boughs danced overhead against 
“October’s bright blue weather,’’ There were 
peace and calming in the fresh stillness of the 
early day. Gradually a little color stole into 
Lucy’s pale cheeks, and John’s hot mood gave 
place to wonted good humor and cheer. 

“You've had no breakfast, I'll bet,” he said, 
with a smile, “And no more have I. I was so 
mad with that woman that I couldn’t swallow a 
mouthful, but now I begin to feel sharp enough. 
We'll stop at the next tavern. Southwick, isn’t it ? 
Five miles andahalf. Can you hold out till then 2” 

“Oh yes, indeed,” with a grateful look out of 
the blue eyes. 

John’s tone grew more and more friendly. 

“We'll have something hot and hearty there,” 
he said. “You look pale. I guess you didn’t 
sleep any too much last night.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t sleep at all. Mrs. Nash told 
me that I must go the first thing in the morning, 
and I felt so badly.” 

“T shouldn’t think you would want to stay 
with a woman like that.” 

“ But it’s so dreadful to have nowhere to go 
to. And besides—” She stopped abruptly, with 
a look like terror in her eyes. 

“ Have you no friends, then ?” asked John. 

“No.” The tone was very reserved; but re- 
serve could hardly fail to melt under so sunshiny 
a presence as John Boyd’s, and before the long 
day’s ride was done, he had won from her the 
main facts of her story. 

Lucy Dill was her name. * Her mother had 
married for the second time when Lucy was 
twelve years old, and three years ago, when the 
girl was barely fifteen, had died, leaving her to 
the protection of her step-father. 

“She didn’t know what sort of a man he was,” 
said Lucy. “And he wasn’t that kind of man 
when she-was alive. I was too young to notice 
much, and mother always put herself between 
him and me when things went wrong. After 
she died it was dreadful. Elkins—that’s his 
son—came home to live. He never lived there 
before, and—and he—” 

“Wanted to marry you ?” 

Yes; and his father said I must. But I was 
afraid of him—of them both. And people be- 
gan to come to the house—bad people, not good— 
and I began to suspect things.” 

“What kind of things ?” 

It was not easy to get an answer to this ques- 
tion. In fact, the terrified and inexperienced girl 
had hardly dared to formulate her own fears ; but 
John gathered the idea that coining or other un- 
lawful practices were going on, and Lucy, only 
half comprehending, had understood enough to 
startle and frighten her into making her escape. 
She had effected this by night, six weeks before, 
and her great dread was of being discovered and 
forced to go back. John re-assured her as well 
as he could. 

“You'll be just as safe at the farm as if you 
were in an iron safe,” he protested. 

But, spite of his assurances, the lurking terror 
never left Lucy’s eyes, though weeks sped safely 
by, and nothing occurred to alarm her. Every 
sudden noise made her start; the sight of a 
strange figure on the road blanched her roses to 
paleness. Except for this fearfulness, she proved 
an excellent “help” in all ways—quick, neat-fin- 
gered, sweet-tempered. Old Barbara wondered 
how ever the farm had got on without her, and 
John in his secret heart wondered also. It never 
should be without her again—on that he was firm- 
ly resolved. 

“Lucy,” he said one day, three months after 
she became his inmate, “I’m tired of seeing you 
jump and quiver and scuttle up stairs whenever 
the peddler or the ragman comes along. It’s 
bad for you, and it worries me almost to death. 
Now there’s just one way that’ll make all safe, 
and set your mind at ease, and that is, that you 
should just marry me out of hand, and give me 
the right to protect you. Once my wife, I 
shouldn’t care if your step-father and all the 
gang came after you: let them lay a finger on 
you at their peril, while I’m alive and have the 
right to interfere. Will you, Lucy? It’s the 
best thing to be done, trust my word for it. I 
don’t mean to pretend that I’m doing it for your 
sake entirely,” added John, with a broad smile, 
“for I ain’t. I want you for my own sake the 
worst way, but both ways it will be a gain; so, 
unless you have something against me, say ‘ Yes,’ 
Lucy, and we'll have the parson over to-morrow, 
and make all safe. Will you, Lucy ?” 

“Oh, how could I have anything against you ?” 
replied Lucy, with the sweetest blush. 

“Well,” declared John, a moment after, as he 
raised his head from his first long lover’s kiss, 
“now I forgive Mrs. Nash !” 
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TATTOOING. 


Ww* doubt if the owners of those rough hands 

that follow the work of tattooing “on board 
ship” to-day know much of the antiquity of the 
custom, or would find much meaning in the state- 
ment that it must have been not merely one of 
the first steps in the decoration of the person, but 
one of the first achievements when that decora- 
tion began to agsume the shape of art, however 
rudely. It secms to have been practiced by the 
more uncouth barbarians as far back as we have 


any record, and always to have been a fashion | 


with most of the islanders of the southern half 
of the globe, with whom it is a sort of aspiration 
toward the pictorial. 
the people who met him at Adventure Bay 
they “ wore no ornaments, unless we cons As 


says | 
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TATTOOING—AN ANCIENT CUSTOM.—From a Drawine sy Davinsc 


such, and as a proof of their love of finery, some 
large punctures of ridges raised on different parts 
of their bodies, some in straight and others in 
curved lines.” 

Among people of paler face, the sailors have 
almost a monopoly of the custom. Some older 
man of their number becomes an expert in the 
matter, and they. submit themselves to his skill. 
The “saucy ship” that is stippled over the heart 
of the man before the mast is carried by him al- 
most as religiously as a pledge of faith; he adds 
to it the flag and shield, the name of his “ girl,” 
a heart pierced with darts, anchors and cables, 
verses and mottoes and legends, all drawn in red 


| and blue ink, with a precision of which, while his 
Captain Cook, speaking of | 


open shirt betrays it, he grows prouder every day 
as an ornament, although first assumed as a badge 
of loyalty to all that is dearest to him. 





KNOWLES, 


> 


Nowhere is tattooing to be seen done in the 


complete manner in which it is exhibited by the | 


natives of the South-sea Islands. There it is a 
mark of poverty, and almost a disgrace, if a young 


man has hot undergone the operation in more or | 


less elaborate style. There are tattooers whose 
profession it is, and who do their work with a 
delicacy, and one might almost say with a beauty, 
surpassing belief. It is the habit there for sev- 
eral young men to unite and go through the affair 


| together, companionship making it more endura- 


ble, and, by means of the rotation of the victim, 


some rest and relief being found during the pro- | 

cess, which is both painful and tedious, owing to 
| the absorption of the coloring matter and the ir- | 
It oceu- | 
pies two or more months, and sometimes costs | 
as much as two thousand dollars of our money, | 


ritation of the infinitesimal punctures. 
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When half done, the workman pauses for his pay ; 
if it is not ready, work on the delinquent ceases, 
and he goes about the reproach of all his world. 
A number of fine needles and a little mallet are 
the tools. The young men who go in robust and 
hearty, come out the skeletons of themselves, but 
proud and happy in their new possession—a suit 
of silken lace, as one might describe it, in the best 
instances, drawn over the swarthy.and shining 
skin, hidden only by the “lava-lava,” or breech. 
cloth, wrought with fine meshes and all sorts of 
exquisite interlinear tracery, with such nicety as 
to carry the thing near the region of art, and to 


| make it very different from the crude anchors and 


arrows in general use in the forecastle decoration, 
or from any of the quaint designs which the early 
Portuguese sailors learned of the sailors of the 
East and Farther Ind, 
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Net and Lace Cravat. 

For this cravat make a binding of folded point d’esprit net six- 
teen inches and a half long, wind it with Breton lace two inches 
and a half wide, and on one end set a piece of point d’esprit net, 
edged with lace, and arranged as seen in the illustration. The 
under end of the cravat is caught together with a cream-colored 


ribbon. 
Ribbon and Lace Cravat. 


TuIs cravat requires a piece of cream- 
colored satin ribbon two inches and a half 
wide and a yard long. The ends of the 
ribbon are covered four inches and seven- 
eighths high with rows of Breton lace two 
inches and a half wide. On the middle of 
the ribbon, for a fraise, set an upright and 
a falling row of lace. A wreath of small 
roses completes the cravat. 


Toilette Table with. Cover. 
See illustration on page 244. 

Tus toilette table is covered with a tidy 
of embroidered white Java canvas. The 
ends of the tidy are first trimmed with a 
border worked in cross stitch with blue 
cotton. The narrow border on the edge is 
continued on the sides. Below the em- 
broidery the threads of the canvas are rav- 
elled out and knotted for fringe. The 
front of the drawer is covered with canvas, 
embroidered in the-design No, 4 on the 
embroidery side of the present Supple- 
ment; this design is worked in cross stitch 
with blue cotton. In order that the cover 


Fig. 1.—Mixep Crora Mantie. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and descriptfon see 
Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-6. 





Net and Lace Cravart. 


may be slipped over the knob of the draw- 
er, cut a hole of suitable size in the mid- 
dle of the vanyas, and overcast the edge 
closely with button-hole stitches of blue 
cotton. Ornament the knob with blue 
worsted cord, tied in loops, and finished 
on the ends with tassels of blue worst- 
ed. For the curtains use blue wool in 
the shade of the cotton, fold it down on 
the wrong side for a hem on the under 
edge and on the ends, lay the upper edge 
in box pleats, and furnish it with small 
brass rings. On the corners the table 
is furnished with blue worsted cords, 
tied as seen in the illustration, and fin- 
ished on the ends with blue worsted tas- 
sels. The curtains are bordered four 
inches from the bottom with ruches 
made of pinked strips of wool, which are 
continued as ruffles up the front. Sim- 
ilar ruches border the cover for the 
drawer, 








and medium, also any 
wind into loose balls. 


Tapestry Rug of Old Material. 

Otp woollen dresses, pieces of cloth, and all odds and ends from 
the serap bag will answer for this rug, which we consider among 
the best of the many kinds for general family use. Cut soft ma- 
terial into bias pieces two inches wide, and. ravel out each edge 
slightly. Material with more body will only require to be cut into 
one inch wide strips. Sew them in assorted lots, black, light, 


the centre of the rug i 


Form a border of 
































Devss ror Youne Grev.—F ron. 
(See Fig. 5, First Page.) 
For description see Supplement, 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Snorr Suir wits Train Burronep on.—Back anp Front.—Writn Cut Paper 
Patrern.—Price 25 Cents.—(For description see Supplement.) 





Fig. 1.—Pxiarp Woon Dress. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Piaw Six anp Brack Casumere Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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plaids or gay stripes by themseives, and 


When enough has been collected, commence the rug by knit- 
ting or crocheting a number of twelve-inch square blocks, of which 


s to be formed, putiing them together like 


the “tea-chest” patchwork—a black, light, and medium-shaded 
block placed to fit together. 


the plaids, putting four square blocks in 
each corner, and between a black, light, 
and plaid, regularly repeated, making a 
continuous border, outside of which a nar- 
row one of short “hit or miss” pattern, 
made with the odds and ends, will make a 
good finish. 

Line with coarse canvas or old carpeting, 
and bind, or add fringe or cord round the 
edge. 

Braided Burlaps Rug. 

Cur a rug of any size and shape desired 
of burlaps. Procure a quantity of mary- 
colored alpaca braids, scald and dry them 
to prevent subsequent shrinkage, and ar- 
range them tastefully—first black, next 
yellow, brown, scarlet, blue, orange, slate, 
and green, running each stripe out to the 
edge, thus crossing each line at the cor- 
ners. Baste neatly, and then whip each 
edge instead of putting it on the machine, 
which will give a drawn appearance, 

Put on the black braid three inches from 
the edge, and the others one inch apart. 
With Germantown wool, or heavy yarn, in 
suitable colors, make rows of feather 
stitching between the braided rows. 

Trace a star or other geometrical pattern 





Fig. 2.—Mirxep Cirorn MANTLE. 
Front.—[See’ Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-5. 





Rippon anpD Lace Cravar. 


in the centre, and sew bright-colored 
braids along the converging lines. In 
the spaces left in the corners beyond 
the star make large polka dots of 
colored wools, then take up a piece of 
the canvas on the zephyr needle, and 
winding the wool round it several times, 
hold it down firmly with the fingers of 
the left hand, then draw the threaded 
needle through, and fasten down the coil 
with four stitches through from the cen- 
tre to the edge. These large dots are 
very ornamental, 





Rugs and Pillow Covers. 

A pretty and really artistic material 
for covering sofa pillows, cushions, bri- 
oches, ete., is made by cutting scraps of 
all kinds and colors of silk, satin, vel- 
vet, and ribbon into eighth or quarter 
of an inch wide pieces about four ineh- 
es in length, sewing them neatly togeth- 
er after the manner of carpet rags, and 
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crocheting or knitting them together promiscu- 
ously. The effect is good, and the material ex- 
tremely durable. 

Pieces of cloth prepared in the same manner, 
but eut wider and longer, make serviceable rugs 
for the floor, or even béd covers for the poor. 

Another novel sofa-pilloW cover is made from 
similar scraps of silk, ete., cut the width of a 
pencil and three inches Jong, then taken up and 
knit in with coarse crochet cotton or German- 
town wool in the manner that fringe is knit into 
mittens. The material produced is strong, and 
rather rugged in appearance, but quite genuine, 
and therefore will suit the Eastlakean taste. As 
the work is heavy, however, we would advise that 
squares or strips be knit, and put together ac- 
cording to taste; in some cases solid colors may 
be used in blocks. 

These rugs must be shaken, and not swept. 





RESULTS OF VIVISECTION. 
(From the New York Tribune.] 

A series of highly interesting experiments with 
dogs has been lately made by Prof. Mott, and in 
the Scientific American of Feb. 7 a detailed ac- 
count is given. The disclosures are so unpleasant 
and startling, coming home, as they do, to every 
one, that we believe they should be given the 
greatest publicity. The effort Dr. Mott is making 
to purify our articles of kitchen use should re- 
ceive the support of every thinking man and 
woman. There has been too much indifference 
on this subject—an indifference that has resulted 
in Americans earning the title of “a race of dys- 
peptics.” . Poison, year after year, is introduced 
into the stomach with a criminal disregard to 
consequences that is appalling. If every pur- 
veyor of domestic suppliee-will carefully consider 
the result of Dr. Mott’s experiments, as detailed 
in the Scientific American, one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, of these evils will be corrected. 


HISTORICAL EVIDENCE AGAINST ALUM IN FOOD. 


Dr. Mott says: “The introduction of alum in 
flour for various purposes, has been a trick of 
the baker for the past 100 years. Fortunately 
for society, its introduction is limited now to a 
few unserupulous bakers. In England, France, 
and Germany it is an offence punishable by fine 
and imprisonment to use alum in any connection 
with articles of food. It should be so in America.” 

The Royal Baking Powder Company, of this 
City, a long-established corporation, celebrated 
for the absolute purity of their goods, some time 
ago commenced a vigorous warfare against many 
of their competitors who were indulging in hurt- 
ful adulteration. The contest excited great in- 
terest in scientific circles, in which Prof. Angell, 
Dr. Mott, and other leading lights took a very 
prominent part. The experiments of Dr. Mott 
are a result of this discussion, and ge to prove 
conclusively that the most dangerous adultera- 
tion that a community has to guard against is 
alam in baking powders. In this paper, the 
Doctor says: “It was with difficulty I found a 
suitable plece to conduct the experiments so 
that the animals would not disturb the neigh- 
borhood ; but, through the courtesy of the Com- 
missioners of the Dock Department, I secured a 
shed on their premises, foot of Sixteenth Street 
and East River. This shed I had completely 
remodelled into a suitable house, having the di- 
mensions of about 16x14x12 feet. Sixteen stalls 
were made inside, having the dimensions of 
34¢x2x2t¢ feet. The bottom of each compart- 
ment was covered with straw, making a pleasant 
bed for the dogs. I then secured 16 dogs from 
the Pound, which were all carefully examined to 
see if they were in a perfect state of health. 
None but the strong, healthy dogs were selected. 
The breed, age, food, color, and weight of every 
dog was carefully noted. Each dog was then 
confined to a stall and securely chained, and 
they all received a number, from 1 to 16. 
I commenced my experiments on the 9th of Septem- 
ber, and finished Dec. 8. My assistant was with the 
dogs from morning until night, and never left the an- 
imals without first securely bolting and locking the 
dog-house. No stranger was allowed to enter the 
house unaccompanied either by myscif or my assist- 
ant, and the dogs never received a mouthful of food 
or anything else from any one except from my assist- 
ant or eae I will now detail the result of my 


“Dog . 1.—Breed of dog, coach. Age 1 year. 
Healthy Seoibets food, bread and crackers. Color, 
spotted bl ack and white. Weight, 35 pounds. 


“To this dog, on the morning of the 9th of Septem- 
ber, was given eight biscuits at 8:10 o’clock. The 
biscuits were made by myself as follows: One quart 
sifted flour, 20 teaspoons alum baking powder, 2 cups 
water, 1 tablespoon butter, 22 biscuits made, weighing 
27 ounces; time of baking, 20 minutes. 

* At Ii: 30, just three hours ard twenty minutes, the 

dog was taken very sick, vomiting L poy et his vim 

brightness of eye had departe and he trembled 
conciaenihey in his limbs.” 

Experiments were then made upon three dogs with 
biscuits containing only 10 teaspoonfuls of alum 
baking powder. The result indicated that some ani- 
mals are more liable to yield to the effects of poison- 
ous substances than others are. When, on the other 
hand, three other dogs were fed with biscuits made 
with pure cream of tartar baking powder, no il] effects 
were experienced. They ate and ate with an evident 
relish, day after day, and even whined for more. 

It was next necessary to discover what effect alum 
has on the solvent power of the gastric juice. In 
order to obtain some pure gastric juice, a curious de- 
vice was resorted to. Dr. Mott sent several dogs to 
Prof. Arnold, Medical Department of the Universit 
of New York, who inserted a small metallic tube di- 
rectly through the skin and into the stomach of each 
one of them. When the dogs were in a perfectly 
healthy condition, Prof. Arnold sent to br. Mott 
some tric juice, which was produced by tickling 
the lining of the stomach of the dogs with a feather 
or glass rod, which cansed the gastric juice to flow 
out of the tube ~~ a receptacle pli underneath 
the dog to receive 
ott, aided. i Prof. Schediler, then began some 

experiments with. the four samples of gastric juice 
which he had received from Prof. Arnold, to discover 
the effect of the tric juice In which alum had been 
dissolved upon fibrine, a white, very easily digested 
substance having a basis of coagulated blood. The 
fibrine was imperfectly Cigetes, and the experiments 
were very important, ~s 8! owas = —_ can —_ 


we do not wish to excite nop oes and dyspepsia, 
Further experiments showed that the digestive power 
of the gastric juice is entirely destroye 
far as its power of dissolving the more indigestible sub- 
stances, like the boiled white of an egg, is concerned. 

Dr. Mott then determined todearn whether alumina 


by alum, so 


dog was fed with hydrate of alumina. 
considerable quantity of the stuff in the blood, liver, 
xigeers, and heart. 

The Doctor [pong on to describe the different symp- 
toms exhibited by these dogs as they passed through 
almost every phase of animal agony until they, were 
left in a — state of physical prostration. To 
those especially interested in the details of this sub- 
ject, the article in the Scientific American supplement 
will give most complete information, and we will 
spare the theo deny reader the account of the suf- 
ferings of t dumb brates. 


Dr. Mott’s conclusions after making these ex- 
periments, are of vital interest to every one who 
either makes or eats bread, and therefore con- 
cern all. 

“These experiments,” said he recently, while 
speaking before the American Chemical Society, 
“clearly demonstrate that the salts left in the 
biscuit when a cream of tartar baking powder is 
used are perfectly harmless, but when an alum 
baking powder is used are very dangerous, for in 
every case where dogs were fed on biscuits made 
with such powders the dogs were made very sick, 
causing them to vomit profusely, lose all energy, 
and show weakness in their limbs.” 

It is a clear and triumphant corroboration of 
the assertions of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany, and entitles them to the gratitude and sup- 
port of the community they are endeavoring to 
protect. As they claim, and Dr. Mott has shown, 
bread made of alum is totally unfit for human or 
animal food. Tis true, in the bread of domestic 
consumption, there may not be as large a pro- 
portion of baking powders as was in the bread 
used by Dr. Mott, and that accounts for the fact 
that the symptoms in the reader are not so well 
defined as they were in the experiments in ques- 
tion. How many there are of our immediate 
friends suffering from this evil, scientific inves- 
tigation will alone reveal; but many a lingering 
and suffering invalid, with no defined idea of his 
trouble, can easily trace it to its source by stop- 
ping the use of alum powders, substituting some 
brand like the Royal Baking Powder, whose 
manufacturers have a competent chemist in their 
exclusive employ, who rigidly analyzes every in- 
gredient before its incorporation into their pow- 
der. The old ery of “honesty being the best 
policy” may be worn threadbare, but its truth 
will hold forever, and while adulterations and 
short weights abound, it is a pleasure to see at 
least one in the trade strenuously endeavoring to 
give full weights and pure goods. 





National Bank or tHe Rervsuio, 
New Yor«. 


Messrs. Moran & Atten, 59 John St., NY. City: 

Gentlemen,—I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic dis- 
ease of the heart, accompanied by distressing 
pains in the back and head. So much so as to 
confine me to my bed; have been for years under 
the treatment of our best physicians. Your ad- 


vertisement came to my notice and I procured a | 


bottle of the Constitution Water, and following 
your directions, I have been able to attend to 
business ever since, and at present I am in the 
enjoyment of my former health, and now use no 
other medicine. I assure you it gives me great 
pleasure to inform you of the benefits I have re- 
ceived from thé use of it, and cheerfully recom- 
mend it to all persons afflicted with the like 
diseases. Very truly, Tuomas Bisuop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 
“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. It is not a ‘ing water, 
——e reparation by an eminent physician. For female 
aints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[{Com.] 





Horsrorv's Acid Phosphate gives speedy benefit for 
night sweats of consumption. It strengthens the 
nerves and muscles, promotes recovery.—[{Com.] 





Svocrssrut because of superior merit. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. 
(Com.} 


Mrs. 8. A. 
Sold by Druggists.— 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
— — such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
ay an be eaten by ig 40 ens without fear of 
the ills vesciting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 
Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 





the digestion of so ge ban 
fibrine. They indicated, cn a how dangerous it 
is to introduce these two salts into our stomachs, if 
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PATENT READY WOUND 





OBBIN 


“For Shuttle Sewing-Machines. 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 











Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
weer of Thread for 5 Box. 





MERRICK 0. 370" Broadway, X.Y. 
THREAD 318 Chestent St Philo 


Mention the Bazar wifen you write. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOR— 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 
IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 8-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS.’ New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


” MOTHERS.—Use the Nov- 
Protect you 

















g light. You use an um- 
brella why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
eigen is the ar phe Coneae that 


lated to weight, a ty also to 

alter to ep vida pe} 2 Sn in com- 
o fortably. 

Send for Circular, to LEWIS etd TIBeALS. 

820 Broadway, next block above Ste 


CHAMPLIN’S 


LIQUID PEARL 


“Is an excellent cosmetic.”—Titiens. 
have ever used.”—Charlotte Thom 

have ever used ; for the future I ll use no other.” — 
Lotta. “Far r to the one I brought over from 
Paris.”—Janauschek. “Superior to any cosmetic.”— 
Scott Siddons. Sold by all druggists. ice, 50 cents 
a bottle. Beware of imitations CHAMPLIN & 
CO., Proprietors, Buffalo, New York. 
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' PAPER. 

Absolute Protection against Moths. 
CHEAP, CLEAN, FRAGRANT, HEALTHFUL. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

CAMPBELL, HALL, & CO., 
110 & 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 


taught by mail without a master. 
Sample tune, with full pe trenge on | 


Samples Free. 





BANJ O cata 
and stamp. Testtmon undreds 
reular. 





rominent players. Send DIME 
ANJO MUSIC , 205 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REMOVAL. 


R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers 


Will remove from 295 6th Ave. to No. 10 West 
4th St., between Broadway and Mercer St., N. Y. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 

pgs) neers trade with our Cut Paper Pat rns, known 

** Harper's Bazar Patterns.” e furnish him with 

a © complete assortment of all styles ' issued by us, with 

prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 











“Turkish Reveille,” 12 cents ; ‘* Fatinitza,” 16 pages. 


20 cents; ‘Sea Cadet,” 20 cents. Mailed on —,* eipt of 
rice. Extra liberal terms to dealers, Catal 
itchcock’s Music Store, 82 Park Row, New — 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


set Golden Tongue 








on aber besure to write sent Free. 
Address DANL. Ff. BEATTY, Washineton, New Jersey. 










Of every description for ladies and 
hold articles bou; ~ gts wb ya ny ng ll y pared 


ment. For circu 
Miss MARY HUNTING 
P.O. Box 1654, New a tek. 


ACK-SUPPORTING Shoulder-Brace. 
Gives the figure yee rad t and eful appearance. 
Send for Illustrated C’ Catalogue of Hygi- 
enic Undergarments to 
Mrs. A. Fixrousr & Co., 6 East ld4th St., N. Y. City. 





MILLINERY 


Now on Exhibition, a Fresh Importation of 


French Trimmed 


BONNETS AND HATS 


From the LEADING PARISIAN MODISTES, 
Introducing the Present Styles for Spring. 
Also, a LARGE and VARIED COLLECTION of 


Chip, Tuscan, and Fancy 


STRAW HATS 


NEW STYLES and SHAPES. 
And an UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT of 


French Flowers 


In SPRAYS, WREATHS, GARNITURES, 
And BOUQUETS. 


Ornaments, 
Ostrich Tips and Plumes, 
Fancy Feathers, &c. 


A. T, Stewart & Co, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 








the Flexible 
i" = Corset three monthsand 


at have worn thle Cosas | nip 
every bone is still 


= wr thay 
£5 


The Money will be refunded for spety 
FLEXIBLE HIP ~ CORSET 


Which breaks over the hi It fits elegantly and with 
amp ease. Price by mail, with plain bust, $1 25; with 
nm bust (Perfection Corset), $1 75. ‘For sale by 


merchants. 
ea amner in Bros., 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 





ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 
on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


PURCHASES 








OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
made with promptitude and 


taste. References in all of the country. reu- 
lars, giving full ee jon, sent free, = 
rs. HELEN MM, t 07 


E 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
er for removing radically and Pa mage 
queer ng disfigurements from t Pog Cheek, 

Arms, &c., without wo a the 8) Ladies 
may y address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 Hast 0th ‘St., N.Y. 











in 
to 
THING thing 
nee outfits for children 
BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
NEW FLORAL AUTOGRAPH ALBUM. 
Illustrated with Birds, Scrolls, Ferns, Flowers, &c. (48 
a) Covers and edges elegantly Gilded; also 47 select 
quotat! — all for 15c.; including Ontfit,75 styles Photo- 


h and Visitin; Cards, W5e., postpaid (stamps taken). 
‘omits wanted. ee Wi. Bocamepes, West Haven, Conn. 


BARLOW'S os 
INDIGO BLUE, we Sehe Ri, 


50 Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, &c., Cards, all new 
styles, name on, 10c. "Carp Miuzs, Northford, Ct. 


ORIDA RUSTIC W WOR 
Bnster Lily,’ 3,a.don.b don 8, 
Aten eer 








THE pat hy only BLUE. 

















505: pansy < Cards, 10c. ; or 20 Japanese Chromo, 
tamps taken. J. 'B. Husrep, Nassau, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








OUT 


irichs Fashion Quarterly 


FOR SPRING, 1880, 


Consisting of 114 pages, and hundreds of illustrations, 
showing the very latest details of Fashion in all its 
branches, together with a complete and reliable list 
of all the latest metropolitan retail prices. 


BUY IT, STUDY IT, 
AND FILE If FOR REFERENCE. 
You will save a year’s subscription on your first 

day’s shopping. 


Advance Specimen Sheets and Premium List sent 
free to any address. 


Subscription, 50 cents a year. 


Single Copies, 15 cents. 
Address 


EHRICH BROS, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Ladies visiting, or resident in the City, are invited 
to call and inspect our new opened lines of Spring 
Goods in every department. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 








Spring Importation now in stock of Fancy, 
Plain, and Glacé Louisines—Radzimirs in White, 
Black, and Fancy Tints—Satin de Lyon in Glacé, 
White, Black, and Solid Colors—Satin and Tin- 
sel Brocades—Pongees, Genuine Canton Crépes, 
White and Colored—Black and Colored Surahs 
—Striped, Figured, and Plain Foulards, Satin a 
Ja Reine, Dress and Trimming Satins, Silks, &c. 

Extra grades White Satins, Brocades, Satin 
Duchesse and Failles for Wedding Trousseaux,&c. 


Broadway & (9th St, 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer the most recherché styles in 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


Also, 
“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 

For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes; 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
For JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS: 
“FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs, 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER CoO., 
28 East 14th St.,4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 
N.B.—The Artificial Flower Guide, with Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of Seeds comprises 450 varieties, which in- 
cludes all the old favorites and most of theiew sorts. 

On each packet there is an bog cttw and a descrip- 
tion of the flower, the Common, German, and Boranio 
name of the seed, also full directions for planting. 

The sorts named by parties ordering, or my selection, 
sent by mail, postpaid, at the Sollowing rates : 
Per7 packets, 25c.; per 15 pkts., 50c.; per 32 pkts., $1 00. 
As special inducements to ews I offer 200 pkts, for $5. 

F. E. McAllister, 29 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Postage stamps taken. State where you saw this adv't. 


EWING MACHINE 


hme: 
ee >m 














Needles, and au 

Before buying a ing Mac meee or x g be x 

longing to one. write to us. Machi: z 

THE TRADE SOLICITED. oe pair or + 
CONSOLIDATED MACHINE CO. 

No.702 Broadway, New York City,U.S.A, 


§3 Gilt edge,chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c. ,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


ris of aw 











Berean, AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 45 

Pages,  Rigeaved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for Pin 15¢. 12 Photograph Cards,nume and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. F. LYMAN,Clintonville,Conn. 


1 ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gzo. I. Reep & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 








1380 JONES 1840 


- CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 

85 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
wae toe 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. OVD __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. OC 0 CHINA. 


JONES 


x x 











Eighth aves i Avenue 


Nineteenth taee "Nineteenth § Street. 


= “ 


JONES 


i} 











suors 9 OO LACES. 
CARPETS. (J oo GLOVES, 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 os nosiery. 
FURNITURE. OA, a MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. vi Gents’ Furnisuixo G’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 8-cent stamp for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, 100 pages. 


RID 





or infants & Trvarias, 
aa 


ot oe. by Matrons, 
cians and Mothers 


druggists. I6cts. and - 
WOULRICH & CO. ry every label. 


DD 


A trernes ! Nomore ¢ white Stamping Powder for 
dark goods! Try Bernard’s Gold Powder, which 
does not rab off. Entirely new. The best thing in the 
market. Box 25c. Send for Sample and Circulars to 
BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 
_N.B. —100, 1,000 different patterns of designs. 











60 Beautiful asst’d Cards, name on all, in Case, and 
fine Present, 10cte. DIME CO.,C lintonville, Ct. 


IT PAYS Pls free. JM. Mrrraw & Co,Cleveland,0, 
$77 








A YEAR and ex 


ser to agents. Ontfit Free. 
Address P. O. 


CKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 


Showing the latest novelties in 


Dry Goods, Costumes, 
Fancy Goods, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 5th, 


And forwarded on receipt of stamp to any address. 


All out-of-town orders filled with the utmost de- 
spatch and care. 


Royal Princess Lace. 


HONITON and POINT and PURL EDGINGS 
of the FINEST SHEER, mannfactured to our 
special order for the LADIES of AMERICA. 3c. 
for Illustrated Catalogue, Samples, and Price-List. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 


foes ght), 250 Illustrations, with Sheet of DE- 
SIGNS of COLLARS, CUFFS, HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, TIE- ENDS, FICHUS, &c. Also 

PATTERNS of BEAUTIFUL LACE STRIPS, 
FICHUS, &c.,50c., post free. HOW TO WORK 
CREWEL and ARRASENE, 25c. LACE PAT- 
TERNS, BOOK OF over 350 1 Bestgns and Patterns of 
Fichus, Collars, Cuffs, Barbes, Lambrequins, &c.—with 
Gigantic Supplement (ENLARGED EDITION)—25c. 


ARRASENE, 


Something entirely new in Artistic Embroidery.  Cir- 
culars on receipt of Stamp. S®#” ARRASENE Floral 
Mats, as Samples, 50c. each. 








Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
828 Broadway, N. Ye, and 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn. 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured. 

Dr. J. 8 'EPHENS, bance, ¢ Ohio. 

ae tion Books. C nes sent on applica- 
tion to RPER & BROTHERS, 


iemeahonied Book Department, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
AS ENTS WA NTED for the sale of our r popular 
FRANKLIN Square, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA 


UMBRELLAS. 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless 
stamped on handle : 
“ COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, 
DROWN & CO., Makers. 





Are made of fine, soft 

Gingham, will not turn 

brown or gray, or soil 

the most delicate gar- 
ment in dripping. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


Ladies’ Suits 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
The following are some of our latest SPRING Patterns for 1880, and will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for each 


Pattern. 


VOLUME XiIill. 


SHORT POINTED BASQUE, Flowing Train, 


with Pawiers and Puffed Tablier............ No. 8 
POLISH BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT 

GET cde ctcccdcthasccccdgcenccessnccccs * 2 
CALICO SUIT: Plain Round Waist, Plain 

Over-skirt, Short Skirt, and Bib Apron.... “ 4 
SHIRRED POLONAISE and Short Skirt...... “, § 


PRINCE ALBERT BASQUE, and Trimmed 
Skirt with Panier Drapery.............+.... « 


GIRL’S SUIT: Panier Basque, Trimmed Skirt, 
and Vandyck Sacque (for girl from 7 to 15 


FOALS Old) 00... ccccccccccccsccccecseseccsscs = 7 
APRON OVER-DRESS, Plain Round Waist, 

and Full Walking Skirt...........-...+..+. “ 8 
BLACK SILK SUIT: Basque, and Over-skirt 

attached to Long Walking Skirt........... « 9g 
COMBINATION POLONAISE and Walking 

P< odds Stncddincisnessctisthadcuedkianes “ 10 


A complete list of all Patterns 


tion. Address 





DOUBLE - BREASTED SKIRTED JACKET 
with Curved Front, Slashed Over-skirt, and 
PED ccc detebiwdiditeeciccssened ccsae No. 11 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt.... ‘* 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 


Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking 

GERI 5 ids nwvgnacacsccccccacecccadeneeeeteses “ 13 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat Basque and 

BRON GING oc dic ccencndtecncc ccckiédeccsces “ 18 


ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Fall Round Skirt.. “ 13 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 
(for child from 2 to,7 years old)............ ~ 6 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 
skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. “ 15 


VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
Rodin GRBs. cccccccvccssesccstoosecsccs 2 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 
SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... “ 16 


published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 











AN ELEGANT GUITAR FOR ONLY 


= $8.00. 


Designed for Concert or Parlor Use. 
Their Sounding Power and Brilliant Tones are 


Wonderful! 


These Patent Mac’! nitars are noted for their beauty of design and finish, and being of the famous 
ra Ween po ee hare hi top, beautifully inlaid with different colored woods; the whole instrument 


presents a superior piece of workmanship ; these Guitars were made by a workman who has had 20 years experience in this 


rticular line ; he has the name of making the best in the world. The Guitar is rightly named the 


“Queen of 


Instraments,” for its — cotamees' » ar —_—s armani manner. ‘‘ The soft silver tones of the Guitar needs no descrip- 


= oa on Jao ie is hushed.” “we shore 
"00; and to -_ one sendin 

Guitar, also 200 leces of 
perfect wealth of 
to immediately acquire a thorough 


*y yemyt 


knowledge of 


ed Teacher fi the 
we oor a copy_of the New Simplifi er for 
ese en | cae Waltzes, 


t wide-awake atl easy to play, and delightful ene 
" rine oe a and at once play in a charming manner. 


Gece @ long 


enchanted , and echoes inthe 
perior instrumen’ ts which we will send to any 


ic, Songs, Pol &c., in facta 
; the simplified method enables any one, even & 


W. STORY, 26 Cen St., Boston, Mas«. 





E RUULEY & Si 


j 
Grand aud Allen Sts., New York. 


SILK PARASOLS 


AND SUN UMBRELLAS. EVERYTHING NEW. 


KID GLOVES. 


SPECIAL SALE. 


AT 
500 DOZ. 3-BUTTON paneer} 45 CTS 
IN OPERA, WHITES and COLORS. O LY 
t@” SOLD ELSEWHERE, WE UNDERSTAND, AT 
DOUBLE THE PRICE. 





FULL LINES OF OUR 
MONOGRAM AND BOLERO BRANDS. 


Dress Silks, 


PRIOES WERE NEVER 80 LOW. 


Colors and Blacks, at 55c., 65c., T5c., 85c., 99c., $1, 
$1 25, $1 38, $1 47. 
GROS DE LYONS, $1 50, $1 59, $1 65, ¢1 75, $2, $2 25, 
$2 50, $3. 


, 3 


% PIECES RICH DRESS SILKS, DESIRABLE 
SHADES, 


AT 79 CTS. 


DAMASES, ALL COLORS, 65c., T5c., 90c., 95c., $1 15, 
$1 50, $1 76 up. 





1,500 PIECES TRIMMING SILKS AND SATINS, 
45c., 55c., T5c. up. 


150 PIECES NOVELTIES EXHIBITED TO-DAY. 
25 PIECES STRIPED SATINS, 89c. per yard. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


RIDLEY'S QUARTERLY 
FASHION MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING IN ITS 


132 PAGES 
INTERESTING STORIES; 
USEFUL HOME ARTICLES; 
TWO MAMMOTH FASHION PLATES; 
PROFUSE ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF THE FASHION OF THE DAY, 
WITH LOWEST NEW YORK PRICES. 


Single Number 15 cts. 50 cts. Per Year, 


Send 3c. stamp for Specimen Sheets, and judge for 
yourself. 

Parties intending to subscribe for any paper or 
Magazine, should write us for Our Economy Combina- 
tion Circular ; by which money may be saved, and the 
Fasnton Magazine obtained FREE. 

Extraordinary Inducements to Agents for 1880. 

Address 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311144 Grand Street, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 56, 68, 70 Allen Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year 











A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harrrr’s MaGazine..... ) 


Harrer’s Wrexty.......>One Year.......... $10 00 
Harrer’s Bazar......... 

ee hes} 000 ver... 00 
eee Sa "-----} One Your .....-+00-. 7 00 
aoe + nag } One Year........... 7 00 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post «Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRankiin Square, New York, 





ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexsy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexxty, Outside Page, $2 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $1 50 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
In Youne Prorre, 75 cents a line. Cuts and Display 
charged the same rates for space occupied as solid 
matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 















FACETIZG. 


Wasuieton never told a lie, 
but if the gem puzzle had existed in 
his day, we fear that he might have— 
have said, ‘‘Oh, I've done it; done it 
lots of times; but I can’t tell just how.” 

— 

“ Digby, will you take some of that butter ?”- 

“Thank you, ma'am; I belong to the Temperance 
Society—can't take anything strong,” replied Digby. 

——— . 


Parriox (dr for a party). “ Bedad, now, and I 
sha’n’t be able to git on these boots till I’ve worn thin 
a toime or two.” 





APRIL-FOOL’S DAY. 


JoOUNNY OPENS THE CAMPAIGN BY PLACING A Pocket-Book 


ON THE PAVEMENT, AND WATCHES THE RESULT 






































A young lady had her lover's initials tattooed on her 
arm, The engagement was broken. 


—_—_—__——————. 

Governess. “ Now, really, you must pay attention. 
There’s the treble cleff—that's your right hand. Now 
what is the other hand 2” 

Lirtie Gini. “ The wrong.” 








Otp Lapy comEs ALONG. HE THINKS SHE WILL Jump 
FOR THE PocKeT-BooK ; THEN HE WILL JERK IT OUT 
OF THE WAY. But SHE SEES THE, STRING, AND PUTS 
HER FOOT ON IT, AND THEN CALMLY PICKS UP THE 


Pocket-Book. 
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KIDS—DRESSED AND UNDRESSED. 


“T tell you,” says a rabid freethinker, “ the idea that 
there is a God never comes into my head.” 

“ Ah! precisely like my dog. But there is this differ- 
ence—he doesn’t go around howling about it.” 


Sees 
When is a country house like a scolded child ?—When 
it is beech-hidden (bechidden), 
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NEXT HE PLACES A BRICK, COVERED BY AN OLD Hat, 
ON THE PaveMENT. AN OLD RAG-PICKER COMES ALONG. 
Does HE KICK THE HAT, AND HURT His Tok? On no! 
HE SIMPLY PICKS UP THE OLD HAT AND WALKS ON. 
Poor JOHNNY FOOLED AGAIN. 


































| SD shee 
| PT ms cig A young lady of New York, 
— cA who is partially deaf, is in the 


habit of answering “‘ yes” to ev- 

erything, when a gentleman is talk- 

ing to her, for fear he might propose 
to her and she not-hear it. 


priels.. laaaate 
“ My dear,” said asmiling spouse to her oth- 
er half, a morning or two ago, “I’m going a-shopping ; 
I want a little ‘ change.’” 
“ Pooh !” responded the ungallant man, ‘‘ that would 
be no change at all; you go shopping every day.” 


—_—_ 
Speak but little, and let that little be the truth; spend 
but little, and let that little be cash down. 





Jounny TRirs THE Hot Penny Trick. 
Littie Boot-BLack COMES ALONG, 
PUSHES IT AROUND WITH HIS FOOT TILL 
1T COOLS OFF, AND THEN PUTS IT IN HIS 
Pocket. No Fun, anp out One Cent. 


























INDEPENDENCE—THE WORLD BEFORE HIM, 














